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THE NEW TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ The resolutions annexing the Sandwich islands to the 
United States passed the house of representatives some weeks 
ago, after very limited debate, by a huge majority under the 
plea of war exigency. Last week the United States senate 
adopted the resolutions by a vote of 42 to 21, and they have since 
been signed by the president. There were 12 pairs in the senate 
so that body stood 54 for to 33 against annexation, or two less 
than the two-thirds vote which would have been needed to pass 
the treaty of annexation. ‘lhe most influential speech in favor 
of annexation was that in which Senator Hoar reviewed the 
peculiarities of the case and gave his reasons for finally sup- 
porns the bill, while at the same time making a powerful ex- 

ibit of the objections against annexing any of the East Indies 
or West Indies. 

‘The Hawaiian islands, which will hereafter be territory of 
the United States, have the peceraphice! outline shown in this ‘ 
map. Honolulu, the capital, is situated on the southern side 
of the island of Oahu. he celebrated volcano of Mauna Loa 
is situated on the island of Hawaii, the largest and southern- 
most of the group. All the islands are mountainous. The lepers 
are located on the island of Molokai. The group covers 7000 square 
miles, which makes an addition to the territory of the Union 
about equal in size to the state of Massachusetts. The group extends east and west .1200 miles, but the principal islands, 
shown above, cover only 300 miles. Honolulu is about 2100 miles from San Francisco. The climate of these,islanda, especially 
from October to May, is simply ideal. The population in 1896 was 109,020, of whom full blood natives were 31,019, part Hawaiians, 
8,485; British, 2,250; Americans, 3,086 ; Germans, 1,482; French, 101; Norwegians, 378; Portuguese, 15,191; Japanese, 24,407; 
Chinese, 21,616; South Sea Islanders, 455; others, 600. Sugar growing is the principal industry and has been enormously profit- 
able since the reciprocity treaty of 1876 admitted Hawaiian sugar to the United States free of duty. The extent of this com 
tition with our domestic sugar 1s familiar. If it is true that Hawaii has reached her limit of sugar production, this competition 
will be no greater in the future than in the past. Her exports, $15,515,000 in ’96, for years vastly exceeded her imports, $7,164,000 
in ’96, and have made a few of her people enormously wealthy. Her revenues are about $2,000,000, equaling her expenses, and her 
net debt is only about $4,000,000, which is now assumed by the United States. The shares of Hawaiian sugar companies had a 
tremendous boom when the news reached Honolulu of the House vote, Ewa advancing to $400 on a par value of $100. American 
sugar trust also advanced, but shares of United States cane and beet sugar factories fell. The opinion in the islands is that a 
boom in all business will now occur there, with large industrial development and erection of naval stores and harbor defenses, 
while it is said that Hawaii will become the winter sanitarium of America. 

President McKinley has dispatched a regiment to Honolulu, and has also appointed Senators Culiom of Illinois, Morgan 
of Alabama, Representative Hitt of Illinois, Pres Dole and Judge W. F. Frear o the islands a commission to recommend to 
congréss a scheme of territorial government for Hawaii, pending which existing laws there will prevail. Honolulu has 
welcomed with the utmost warmth our soldiers en route for Manila, and when the news of the senate’s action reaches the city, 
there will be one of the grandest celebrations in its history. 
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Leading State Fairs. 


































































































































California, Sacramento, Sept 5-17 
Colorado, Pueblo, Sept 28-30 
Delaware, Dover, Sept 13-16 


Sept 26-Oct 1 
Sept 12-17 
Sept 19-24 

Sept 5-9 
Sept 13-17 


Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Maine, Lewiston, 
Maryland, Timonium, 


Mass Horticultural, Boston, Oct 4-5 
Mississippi, Vicksburg Nov 7-12 
Mississippi exposition, Natchez, Oct 24-30 
Minnesota, Hamline, Sept 5-10 
Missouri, St Louis, Oct 3-8 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept 26-30 
New England, Portland, Aug 22-26 
New Hampshire, Tilton, Sept 6-8 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept 26-30 
New Jersey, Waverly Park, Sept 9-11 


Aug 29-Sept 3 
Oct 24-29 
Sept 24-30 


New York. Syracuse, 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 
North Dakota, Mandan, 
Ohio, Columbus, Aug 29-Sept 2 
Qklahoma, Guthrie, Oct 3-8 
Pennsylvania, Grange Center hall, Aug 12-17 
Pa Grangers’ interstate, Williams Grove, 

Aug 29-Sept 3 
Texas, Dallas, Oct 1-16 
Vermont, White River Junction, 

Aug 30-Sept 2 
Virginia, West, Wheeling, Sept 5-9 
Washington, North Yakima, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Washington, Spokane, Oct 4-15 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept 19-23 
Wisconsin, Northern, Chippewa Falls, 

Sept 13-16 


Rhode Island, Providence, Sept 5-9 


South Carolina, Columbia, Nov 7-11 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept 26-30 


Aberdeen, Oct 3-8 


South Dakota exposition, 


County and Local Fairs. 








Clair, 
Stepiee nson, Freeport, 


Sept 6-9 

Tazewell, Delavan, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Tnion, Jonesboro, Sept 13-16 
Union, Anna, , Aug 30-Sept 2 
Vermilion,Danville,Sept 6-9 

Vermilion, Catlin, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 

Vermilion, Indianola, 

Sept 13-16 
Vermilion, Hoopeston, 


Illinois. 
Adams, Camp Point, 
Aug 28-Sept 2 
Boone, Belvidere, Sept 6-9 
Brown, Mt Sterling, Augl-5 
Bureau, Princeton, Sept 6-9 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Champaign, Chee. 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Champaign, Meme, 
Aug 23-26 


Clark, Martinsville, aes 
Sept 27-Oct 1 w M ates g Bie 

Coles, C mestecten, Sept 13-17 Wu iene "Sent cis 

Coles, Mattoon, Oct ’ i) . 

De Kalb,Sandwich,Sept 13-16 Wate, “Sear eee gies 

DeWitt, Clinton, Aug 8-12 Whitesia M m P 

Doulas, Camargo, Bert es 6-9 iteside, Morr Sept - 

DuPage, Wheaton, Aug I7- . ‘ 

Edgar, Paris, Sept =o Williamson, Marion, sina 


Effingham, Watson,Sept 13-16 
Franklin, Benton, Sept 20-23 
Fulton, Avon, Aug 23-26 
Gallatin, Shawneetown, 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 11-14 
Hamilton, McLeansboro, 
Sept 13-16 
Hancock, Carthage, Sept 5-9 
Hancock, LaHarpe, Aug 22-26 
Henry, Woodstock, Aug 23-26 
Henry, Kewanee, — t 12-16 
Iroquois, Watseka, Sept 6-9 


Winnebago, Rockford, 
Aug 29-Sept 2 
Woodford, E]Paso,Sept 12-16 
Towa. 

Adair, Greenfield, Sept 20-22 
Adams, Corning, Sept 12-15 
Allamakec, Waukon, § 20-23 
namosa, Anamosa, A 16-19 

ppanoose, Contery ees 
Sept 20-23 
Arlington, Arlington, A 16-19 


Audubon, Audubon, § 12-15 

Jackson, Murphysboro, Benton, Vinton Sept 6-9 
Oct 11-14 Big Four, Belle Plaine, 

Jasper, Newton, Sept 19-24 Sept 13-15 


Big Four, Fonda, Aue 30-S 2 
Boone, Boone, Aug 2-4 
Boone, Ogden, Sept 13-16 
Buchanan, Independence, 


Jefferson, Mt Vernon, 

Sept 12-16 
Jo Daviess,Galena, Sept 27-30 
Jo Daviess, Warren, 


Sept 20-23 Aug 6-9 
Kankakee, Kankakee, Buena Vista, Alta, Aug 24-26 
Sept 12-16 Butler, Allison, Aug 30-S 1 
Kendall, Yorkville, Sept 6-9 Carroll, Carroll, Aug 16-19 
Knox, Knoxville, Sept 10-14 Cass, Atlantic, Sept 5-8 


Cedar, West Branch, A 24-26 

Cerro Cordo, Mason City, 
Sept 58 

Cherokee, Union, Marcus, 
Aug 31-Sept 2 
New-Hampton 
Ang 31-Sept 2 
Clayton, National, A 30-S2 
Clinton, De Witt, Sept 13-16 
Cc oar te Columbus June. 


on, amg 23-26 
Dallas, ‘Adel, ct 5-8 
Danbury, Danbury, 8 14-17 
Davis, Bloomfield, Aug 23-26 
Delaware, Manchester, 86-9 
Dubuque, Cascade, A 30-S2 
Eastern lowa, Winfield, 

Aug 30-Sept 2 
Eden, Rhodes, Sept 20-22 
Eldon Big Four, Eldon, 8 6-9 
Fayette, West Union. S 6-9 
Floyd, Charles City, §S 
Franklin, Hampton, 5 
Grundy, Grundy Center, 
Sept 20-22 


Lake, Libertyville,Sept 13-16 
LaSalle, Mendota, July 12-15 
Livingston, vanrvury,” 
Sept 5-9 
Logan, Atlanta, Sept 6-9 
McDonough, Bushnell, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
McDonough, Macoms, 
Aug 15-19 
McHenry, Woodstock, 
Aug 23-26 
McLean, Saybrook,Aug 23-26 
McLean, LeRoy, Sept 1-4 
McLean, Danvers, Sept 20-23 
Menard, Petersburg. 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Mercer, Aledo, Sept 20-23 
Moultrie, Sullivan, 
Aug 29-Sept 3 
Sept 20-23 


Chickasaw, 


Ogle, Rochelle, 
Ogle, Oregon, Sept 6-9 
Peoria, Elmwood, Aug 23-26 
Perry, Pinckneyville, 

Oct 47 


Piatt, Monticello, Aug 15-19 


Pike, Griggsville, Aug 2-5 Hamilton, Webster City, 
Pope, Septl3 
Pulaski, Hancock,:Britt, Sept 14 i 
Putnam, Clear Creek, Hardin, Eldora, Sept 6-9 


A 23-26 
Sept 58 
Sept 6-9 


Sept 21-23 Henry, Mt Pleasant, 
Holstein, Holstein, 


Howard, Cresco, 


Randolph, 
Richiand, 





tock Island,Joslin,Sep 13-15 Humboldt, Humboldt, 
Saline, Sept 28-30 
Sangamon, Ida, Ida Grove, Sept 13- 15 
Schuyler, Rushville,Aug 8-12 lowa, Marengo, Se pt 19-23 
Scott, Jackson, Maquoketa 869 
Shelby,Shelbyville, Sept 6-10 Jaspar, Newton, Sept 5-8 
Stark, "Wyoming, Jefferson, Fairfield, ase 30- 
Aug 30-Sept 2 Sept l 











Johnson, Iowa City, §S 12-15 
Jones, Mouticello, Aug 23-27 
Kossuth, Algona, “eS 27-30 
Lake Prairie, Pella, § 27-% 
Lee, Donnelison, Sept 13-16 
Linn, Central City, Aug W- 
Sept 4 
Lineville, 8S 13-16 
Aug 16-19 
Sept 27-30 


Lineville, 
Louisa, Wapello, 
Lucas, Chariton, 
Madison, Winterset, § 13-16 V 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa, § 26-29 
Maple Valley, Mapleton, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Marion, Knoxville, Aug 23-26 
Mec -haniicsy ille, Mechanics- 


ille 
Milton, Milton, 
Mitchell, Osage, gent L 3 
New Sharon, New Sharon, 
Sept 13-15 

O’Brien, Sutherland, Aug un 
Sept2 
Oxford, Oxford, Sept. 26-29 

Palo Alto, Emuietsburg, 
Sept 21-23 


Perry, Perry Sept 26-29 
Pioneer, Sibley, Sept 13-15 
Pottawattamie, Avoca, 

Aug 30-Sept 2 
Poweshiek, Maicom, A 23-26 
Prairie Valley, Fairfax, 

Aug 23-26 
pmene old, Mt Ayr, Sept69 
Sac, Grinnell, Aug 30-Sept 1 
Scott, Dav enport, Sept 59 
Seymour, Seymour, SS )2-16 
Shelby, Harlan, 
Sioux, Orange City, 
Story, Nevada, Aug 9-12 
Strawberry Point, Ang 23-26 
Tama, Toledo, Aug 30-Sept 2 
Tipton, Tipton, Aug 30-Sept 2 
Traer, Traer, Sept 14-16 
Union, Afton, Oct 47 
Unign, West Liberty, 85-8 
Van Buren, Keosauqua, 

Aug 23-26 
Victor, Victor, Aug 30-Sept 1 
Villisea Union, Villisca, 

Sept 26-29 


Wapsie vary. Central 
ity, Aug 30-Sept 2 
Warren, Indianola,  S§ 20- 


Wayne, Corydon, Sept 5-9 
West Point, West Point, | 
Sept 2 27-30 
Waset Cheer, 
Sept 25-27 
Williamsburg, Williamsburg 
Sept 12-13 


What Cheer, 


Wilton, Wilton Junction, 
Sept 20-22 

Winnebago, Forest City 
Sept 7- 


Worth, Northwood, A 31-S2 
Wright, Clarion, Sept 20-23 
Missouri. 
Audrain, Mexico, July 26-27 
Bates, Rich Hill, Sept 13-18 
Boone, Columbia, Aug 25 
Buchanan, St Joseph, A 22-27 
Butler, Poplar Bluff, 
Cass, Harrisonville, Sept 6-9 
Clay, Liberty, Sept 6-9 
Cooper, Boonville, Aug 16-19 
Greene, Springfield, 8S 12-16 
Greene, Springfield, Oct 47 
Horse Show, ansas 
ty Sept 17-24 
Jasper’ Sarcoxie, Sept 13- . 
Johnson, Holden, 
Nodaway, Maitland, A ie 18 
Platte, Platte City, A 30-S3 


. Randolph, Mober y sAtg 9-12 


Seotland, Memphis, Sept 6-9 
Stoddard, Bloomfield 
Aug 30-Bept : 
Sullivan, Milian, A3l 
Trenton, Trenton, Sept 13- at 
Vernon, Nevada, Sept 20-23 
Wisconsin, 
Ashland, Ashland, 
Barron, Chetek, 
Barron, Cumberland, § 1-26 
Buffalo, Mondovi, Sept 7 7-9 
Calumet, Chilton, Sept 12-14 
Cc hippewa, Chippe- 
wa Falls, Sept 13-16 
Clark, Reillsville, Sept 13-15 
Columbia, Portage,Sept 12-15 
Columbia, Lodi, Sept 20-22 
Crawford, Seneca, Sept 21-23 
Dane, Madison, Sept 19-23 
Dodge, Beaver Dam, S§ 27-3 
Dunn, Menomonee, Sept 19-22 
Douglas, West Superior, 
Sept 27-30 
Eau Claire, Augusta, S69 
Fond du Lac, Fond 
du Lac, Sept 6-9 
Forest, Crandon, Sept 13- r 
Grant, Bloomington, S 7- 
Grant, Lancaster, Sept 14-! i6 
Grant, Boscobel, Sept 21-23 
Green, Monroe,Aug 31-Sept3 
Iowa, Mineral Point, A 16-19 
Iowa, Dodgeville, Aug 8-13 
Jackson, Black River Falls, 
Sept 13-16 
Jefferson, Jefferson, Oct 4-7 
Juneau, Mauston, A 29-S 1 
Kewaunee,Kewaunee,S 14-17 
LaCrosse, LaCrosse, A 29-S 3 
LaCrosse, West Salem,S 20-22 
Lafayette, Darlington, 
Aug 23-26 
Langlade, Antigo, Sept 12-14 
Lincoln, Merrill, Sept 5-7 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc,S 6-9 


Sept 7-9 
Sey pt 6-8 


; Allen, 


; Grant, 


23 Knox, Vincennes, 


O 11-15 § 


THE HARVEST FESTIVALS 


Trempealeau,Arcadia, 


Trempealeau, Galesv ille, 
Aug 16-19 
Vernon, Viroqua, Sept 13- 16 
Walworth, Elkhorn, § 27-30 
Washington, West Bend, 
Oct 46 
Waukesha, Waukesha, 
Aug 23-26 
Vaupaca, New London, 
Sept 20-23 
Weyauwega, Weyauwe ga, 
Sept 27-30 
Indiana. 
Ft Wayne, Aug 9-13 
Bartholome WwW, Columbus 
Aug 8-13 
and Warren, Bos- 
well, Sept 5-9 
Boone, Lebanon, Aug 15-20 
Bourbon. Bourbon, Oct. 4-7 
Carroll, Flora, Sept 19-24 
Cayuga, Cayuga, Aug 30-S2 
Clay, Clay City, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Clinton, Frankfort, Aug 22-26 
Dearborn, Lawreuce burg, 


Benton 


ug 22-27 
Delaware, Muncie, Aug 15-20 
Dubois, Huntingbarg, $ 12-17 
Elwood, Elwooc Aug 23-26 
Fountain, Covington, 5 12-17 
Fulton, Rochester, 8S 28-Oct1 
Gibson, Oakland City,A 22-27 
Gibson, Princeton, Sept 5-1 
Grant, Swayzee, A 30-Sept 2 
Fairmount, Aug 8-lJ 
Grant, Marion, Sept 5-10 
Hamilton, Sheridan,Aug 8-13 
Hancock, Greenfield, A 15-20 
Harrison, Corydon, A 31-83 
Henry, Madison and Dela- 
ware, Middletown, Aug 25-30 
Henry, New C astle, Aug 8-13 
Howard, Poplar Grove, 
Aug 29-Sept 3 
Huntington, Warren, S 19-24 
Jasper, Remington,Aug 23-26 
Jay, Portland, Sept 26-30 
Jefferson, Madison, Aug 15-20 
Jennings, No Vernon, A 1-8 
Johnson, Franklin, A 30-83 
Oct 3-8 
Lake, Crown Point, Sept 5-10 
La Porte,La Porte,Sept 19-24 
Lawrence, Bedford, S 19-24 
Madison, Elwood, Aug 22-27 
Marshall, Bourbon, Oct 4-7 
Monroe, wecmngee. F Sept 


yet l 

Montgomery, Crawfords- 
ville, Sept 5-10 
Newton, Kentland, A 30-S 2 


§ Newton. Morocco, Sept 13- 1g 


Parke, Bridgeton, Aug 222 
Posey, New Harmony,S 13- 16 
Putnam, Bainbridge, Aug 1-6 
Ripley, Dsgood, Aug 2-5 
Rush, Rushville, A 29-Sept 3 
St Joseph, New Carlisle, 
Sept 28-30 
Shelby, Shelbyville, ept 5-9 
pencer, Rockport, A 15-20 
Spencer, Chrisney, A 29-S 3 
Stark, Knox, Aug 3l- Sept 3 
Steuben, Angola, Oct 38 
Switzerland and Ohio, E 
Enterprise, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Tippecanoe, La Fayette, 
Aug 29-Sept 3 
Vanderburg, Evansville 
Sept 19-24 
Vigo, Riley, Sept 12-17 
Vigo, Terre Haute, . 29-8 3 
Warrick, Boonville, S 26-0 1 
Washington, Salem,Sept 5-10 
Wayne, Hagerstown, Aug 1-6 
Wayne, Richmund,Sept 19-24 
Nebraska. 
Clay, Clay Center, Sept 20-24 
Custer, Broken Bow, § 13-16 
Fillmore, Genev a, Sept 13-16 
Gosper, Elwood, Sept 21-24 
Johnson, Tecumseh, S 27-30 
Lancaster, Lincoln, _ 8 27-30 
Red Willow, Indianola, 
Sept 13-16 
Oct 4-7 


Phelps, Bertrand, 
Sept 5-8 


York, York, 
Mansas. 
Anderson, Garnett, A 30-S 2 
Brown, Hiawatha, Sept 6-9 
Coffey, Burlington,Sept 13-16 
Jackson, Holton, 29-S 2 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa, S 6- 10 
Labette, Parsons, Aug 9-12 
Marshall, Frankfort, S 27-30 
Miami, Paoli, Sept 27-30 
Montgomery, Inde- 
pendence, Aug 30-Sept 2 
Montgomery, Coffeyville, 
Sept 13-16 
Morris, Council Grove. 
Sept 27-30 


Neosho, chee, Aug 16-19 
Ness, Ness City, Sept 1-3 


Osage, Burlingame, sone 6-9 
Riley, Riley Sept 6-9 
Wilson, Fredeata, Aug 23-26 


Michigan. 


Allegan, Allegan, Oct 4-7 
Barry, Hastings, Sept 27-30 
Bay, Bay City, Aug 1-4 


Berrien, Central Berrien, 
Sept 30-Aug 1 
Caledonia, Caledonia, O 5-7 
Calhoun, Mars! hall, S 27-30 
Charlevoix, East Jordan, 


Marathon, Wausau, S 14-16 Sept 21-23 
Monroe, Sparta, Aug 23-26 Clinton, St Johns, Sept 27-30 
Monroe, Tomah, Sept 6-8 Della, Escanaba, Sept 6-8 
Oneida, Rhinelander, S 15-17 Eaton, Charlotte, Oct 47 
Outagamie, Appleton,A A 3-S2 Grand Rapids, 

Outagamie, Seymour,S 29-Ol Grand Rapids, Aug 25 
Pepin, Duran¢ > Sept 28-30 Goreme. Ironwood, S$ 15-17 
Pierce, Ellsworth, Oct 46 Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Sept 2-6 
Polk, St Croix Fails, S 21-23 Huron, Bad Axe, Sept 27-30 
Portage, Amherst, Sept 13-16 Ingham, Stockbridge, 0 46 
Price, Phillips, Sept 15-17 Ionia, Ionia, Oct 47 
Sauk, Baraboo, Sept 2-30 Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, 

St Croix, New eae : Oct 4-7 


mond, 


Shebo , Plymou 
— Sept 13-17 


peer, Hadley. Oct 46 
Lapeer, Imlay *vity, Oct 46 
Lapeer.North Branch.S 28-36 


pt 28-30 Jackson, Jackson, Sept 20-23 
St Croix, Hudson, Sept 21-23 La di 





Lenawee, Adrian, Sept 19-23 
Lenawee, Hudson, Sept 18-16 
Livingston, Brighton, O 11-14 

Marquette, Marquette, 
Sept 26-30 
Oct 5-7 
os ed 7-9 
ct 4-7 


Macomb, Armada, 
Midland, Midland, 
Oceana, Hart, 
Osceola, Reed C ity Sept 2 
Osceola, Evart, Sept g 
Ottawa, Holland, Sept 20-25 
Ottawa, Coopersville, S 20-23 
St Joseph, Centerville, 
Oct 4-7 
Bancroft, 
Sept 2 27-30 
Tuscola, Caro, Sept 3 
Tuscola, Vassar, Sept 27-30 
Washtenaw, Ann _ ot 
t 27-30 
Wexford, C adillac, Sept 13-16 


Minnesota. 
Aitkin, Aitkin, Sept 16-17 
Blue Earth, Garden City, 
Aug 31-Sept 2 
Brown, New Ulin, Sept 1-3 
Carlton, Barnum, Sept 27-29 
Carver, Carver, Sept 15-17 
Chaska, Chaska, Sept 22-24 
Chisago, Rush City, 8 14 16 
Dakota, Farmington, S 13-15 
Dodge, Kasson, Sept 20- 23 
Dougias, Alexaudria, $ 15-17 
Faribault, Blue Earth City, 
Sept 1517 
Fillmore, Preston, sept 12-15 
Houston, Caledonia, 8S 27- 30 
Isanti, C ambridge, Sept 21-22 
Itasca, Grand Ri vpids, $15 
Jackson, Jackson, Sept 22-24 
Kanabec, Mora, Sept 2 
Kittson, Hallock, Sept 29-30 
Lac qui Parle, Madison, 
Sept 15-17 
McLeod, Hutchinson, §S 14-16 
Meeker, Litchfield,Sept 2 
Mower, Austin, Sept 2 
Murray, Currie, -7 
Pipestone, Pipestone, S 28-30 
Oimstead, Rochester, § 12-15 
Redwood, Redwood Falis, 
Sept 21-23 
Renville, Bird Island,S 21-23 
Rock, Luverne, Sept 20-22 
Shell Prairies, Park Rapids, 





Shiawassee, 

















Sept 15-17 
Southern Minnesota, 
Rochester, Sept 12-15 
Stevens, Morris, Sept 23-24 
St Louis, Duluth, Sept 13-16 
Waseca, Waseca, Sept 21-23 
Watonwan, St James, 8 57 
Ww pene — fair, 
Wino 
w right, How ard Lake, 
Se pt 27 zi- 
New York. 
Afton, Afton, Sept 20-23 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 12-15 
Allegany, Angelica, 5 13-15 


Oct 4-6 


Binghamton Industr ial, 


Sept 6-9 
S 6-9 


Binghamton, 
Boonville, Boonville, 
Broekport, Brockport, 

Sept 28-Oct 1 
Brookfield, 


Brookfield, 
Brodme, V 


Sept 19-22 
Whitney Point, 
Butternut Valley, — 


‘ Sept 6-9 
Morris, 


Sept 27-29 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
bridge, Aug 30-Sept 2 


Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent, 

Sept 13-16 
Catskill, Margaretville, 

Aug 23-26 
Cattaraugus, Little Valle y, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 5-9 
Chenango, Norwich, A 30-S 2 

Clinton, Plattsburg, S 13-16 
Cobelskill, Cobleskill, S 19-22 


Cuhocton, Cohocton, 8 13-15 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 6-9 
Columbia, Hudson, A 31-S 2 


Cortland, Cortland, A 23-26 
Cuba, Cuba, Sept 13-16 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 68 
Delaware valley, Walton, 


Aug 30-Sept 2 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 20-22 
Dundee, Dundee Oct 46 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
Se pt 6-9 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-16 
Essex, Westport, Sept 19-22 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 27-30 
Franklinville, Franklinville, 
Sept 6-9 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 19-22 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Aug 23-25 
Hemlock, 
Oct 45 
Herkimer. Herkimer, § 13-15 
Hornellisville, Hornelisville, 
Aug 22-26 
Iroquois, Cattaraugus, § 2 
Jefferson, Watertown, S 6-9 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 13-16 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
Aug 29-Sept 1 
Naples, Naples, Se p' 27-29 
Newark, Newark, S 30-0 1 
Niagara, Lock port, § 22-24 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 12-16 
Oneonta, Oneonta, S 12-15 
Onondaga, Syracuse, A 22-27 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
Sept 20-22 
Orange, Middletown, 8 13-16 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 22-24 
Oswego, Oswego Falls, 
Sept 13-16 
Otsego, Cooperstown, S 1921 
Phoenix Union, West 
Phoenix, Sept 20-2 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 
Sept 12-14 
Prattsville, Teeter, 
Sept 68 
A 30-8 2 


Greene, Cairo, 
Hemlock Lake, 








S 


Putnam, Carmel, 





2 Riverside, Greene, 





Queens, Mineola, Sept 20-24 
Racquette Valiey, Potsdam, 
Sept 20-22 
Red Hook, Red Hook, 
Sept 14-16 
Rensselaer, Nassau, §S 20-23 
Richfield Springs, Ric hfie ld 
Springs, Sept 26-28 
8 13-1 
Orangeburg, 
Sept 12-15 
Rockland Industrial, New 
sity Sept 6-9 
St Lawre nce, Canton, § 13-16 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek, 
Aug 23-25 


Rockland, 


) Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 


Aug 22-26 
Valley, Se fhene- 
Sept 15-17 
S 26-2 


Schenevus 
vus, 
Schoharie, Schoharie, 
Schuyler, Watkins, Ss 77.30 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 27-29 

Shavertown, Shavertown, 

Sept 13-15 

Sept 13-15 
5S 28-29 


Sidney, Sidney, 

Silver Lake, Perry, 
Stamford, Stamford, 

Aug 30-Sept 2 
Bath, Sept 27-30 
Sieuben Southern, Troups- 
burg Sept 6-9 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 27-29 
Sullivan, Monticello, A 30-8 2 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 13 15 
Tioga Northern, Newark 
Valley, Aug 30-Sept | 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept 6-9 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 6-8 
Union, Palmyra, Sept 22-24 
Union, Pottersville, 8S 28-29 
Union, Trumansburg, 8 13-15 
Vernon, Vernon, Sept 28-29 

Washington, Sandy Hill, 
Se pt 6-9 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 15-17 

Wellsville » Ww elisv ille, 

Aug 15-19 
Westchester, White Plains, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Coeymans, 
Se pt 5-12 


etn 


Westerlo and 
Dormansville, 


Western, Rochester, § 13-17 

3 Wyoming, Warsaw, § 13-15 

Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 20-23 
Ohio. 

Adams, West Union.sep £3- 16 

Allen, L ima, Sept 27-30 
Ashland, Ashland, 


Aug 30-Sept 2 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 

Sept 20-23 
Athens, Athens, Aug 23-235 

Auglaize, New Bremen, 
Aug 30-Sept2 

’ Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
Sept 6-9 

Belmont, St Clairsville, 
Aug 30-Sept 1 


Boone, Lebanon, Aug 15-20 
srown, Ripley,Aug 30-Sept 2 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 47 


Butler, Hamilton, Oct 3-7 
Carroll, Carroliton,Sept 28-30 
Cc hamp: 1ign, Urbana, 


Aug! $4 
Clark, Lisbon, Aug 23-2 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 23-26 





Cc leremo nt, Boston, Aug?22-2 
Cc olumbiana, L isbon, Sepi3-! 
Coshocton, Coshoct M, 
Oct 11-14 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 
Sept 20-23 
Cuyahoga,’ Chagrin ¥ alls, 
Sept 13 16 
Cuyahoga, Berea, Sept 20-23 
Daike, Greenville, Aug 22-26 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 27-3 
Fairfield, Lancaster, Octl2- 
Fayette, W omnes Cc. 
Aug 16-20 
F ranklin, Westerv = : 
g 16-19 





Franklin, Grove C ity. 
Aug 23-26 


Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 27-30 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 6-9 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 9-12 
Guernsey, Washington, 

Sept 26-3 
Hamilton, Carthage, 

Aug 16-19 
Hancock, Findlay, Oct 12-15 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 13-16 
Hardin, Ada, Oct 4-7 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 5-7 


Henry, Napole = 
A ig 3.Se pt 2 
Hicksville, Hic kSv ifte, 
Sept 13-1 
Jefferson, Smithfie id, 
Sept 28-30 
LaFayette, W a 


y 16-20 

Lawrence, Proctor vil ale, 
Sept 7 i-9 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Sept 2 }-23 
Licking, News ark, ~b 
9 





Licking, Croton, 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 
Oct 


Lorain, Elyria, 
Lucas, Toledo, 





Madison, London, t 6-9 
Mahoning, Canfield,S- p27 “99 
Marion, Marion, Sept 27-30 
Medina, Medina, Sept 6-8 
Meigs, Rock Spring, Sept 7-9 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 16-19 
Miami, Troy, Sept 26-30 
Monroe, W oods field, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Morgan, McConnellsv ille, 
Se pt 6-5 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 4-7 
Muskingum, Zane svil lle, 
Sept 6 9 
Noble, Caldwell. Se pt 21-2 
Noble, Sarahsville,Sept 28 30 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, Sep 7-9 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Oct 48 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept69 


Perry, New Lexington, 


Sept 13-16 


[To Page 64.] 
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Co-operative Marketing of Potatoes. 


*A. C. BENNETT. 





The first movement toward securing a 
profitable market begins at home in care- 
ful sorting and grading, so that the repu- 
tation of the potato growers’ union shall 
be quickly and permanently established. 
As there have been few if any co-operative 
associations for the marketing and sale of 
potatoes, the working of other market as- 
sociations must be taken as a guide. The 
methods of each differ slightly, but their 
success depends more upon the business 
ability of the managing officers than any- 
thing else. 

Some years ago an ass’n was formed in 
New Jersey to sell cranberries, consisting 
of 17 firms there and one on Cape Cod. 
A salesman was employed at a salary of 
$5000 for the season of about six months. 
He both sold and collected and was to keep 
back 5 per cent out of which to take his 
pay. At the end of the season he turned 
back to the ass’n 3% 


For Week Ending July 16, 1898 


is made uniform and is_ telegraphed 
daily to every producing station. 

Where there is an ass’n for selling pota- 
toes the salesman must be provided with 
commercial reports giving the ratings of 
every business man in the U S. These re- 
ports might cost $50 to 100 a year, which 
no individual grower could afford. But no 
ass’n could afford to do business without 
them. The salesman should devote his en- 
tire time to the business and know exactly 
and promptly what changes are taking 
place in the potato markets all over the 
world, and especially within his shipping 
range. Sales should be made as direct as 
possible or else through local brokers and 
never through commission men. 


With an ass’n run on _ strict business 


principles from the sorting and inspection 
to the selling and collecting, by men who 
are honestly endeavoring to make all the 
money they can for their members by a 
careful and judicious distribution of the 
product as direct as possible, and at all 


No. 3 


ing when five or six months old. I am get- 
ting about 28 eggs a day, on an average. 
I have rose and single comb Brown Leg- 
horns and Golden Wyandots. Give a hen 
a good house, variety of good food and use 
a little common sense and you will get good 
returns if you try.—[Leon L. Doolittle, 
Massachusetts. 





Neglected Hens do Not Lay.—I spend 
four days each week around among the 
farmers, and from my observations I con- 
clude the best breed wears bristles. If a 
person cannot take more care of his hens 
than the majority of farmers do, I would 
advise him to keep none. But if he can 
give them about half the care a cow would 
require—feed rationally, water regularly, 
house comfortably, and keep them healthy 
and free from lice, most any breed he may 
fancy will prove profitable. My preference, 
after trying a good many breeds, is for 
White Wyandots. They mature early, 
dress handsome and are very hard to beat 

for eggs. But what- 





per cent, leaving for 
cost of selling 1% 
per cent, while the 
ordinary commission 
man charges 10 per 
cent, thus saving to 
the members over 
$33,000 in one season. 
The price of berries 
was fixed every two 
weeks by a board of 


directors. Each 
grower received the 
price his berries 
brought less the 1% 


per cent expense of 





ever breed one keeps 
by all means keep it 
pure. Don’t cross. It 
doesn’t pay.—[E.  F. 
H., Plymouth Co, 
Mass. 





Potatoes in Cen- 
tral Wlsconsin.— 
Writing to American 


Agriculturist* of the 
crop outlook, B. M. 
Vaughan, sec’y of 


the central Wis pota- 
to growers’ ass’nsays 
“From best reports 
obtainable, we esti- 
mate the acreage 15 
per cent over last 
year. In general the 
crop looks well and 
if weather is favor- 
able from this time 
until harvest’ the 
yield for central Wis 
will probably be 
slightly larger than 
last year, possibly 5 
per cent, while ex- 
ceptionally favorable 





selling. Each mem- 
ber could sell his 
own berries if he j 
wished, but must 
turn into the ass’n 
5 per cent of such 
sales. In case the 
ass’n could not fur- 
nish berries fast 
enough to supply 
the demand, the 
agent could sell for 
outside parties, but 
on such sales should 
turn into the ass’n 
7 per cent. The 
next year the ass’n 
voluntarily raised 
his salary to $7000 


and expenses and clerk hire. Then heturned 
back 2% per cent out of the 5 per cent, 
making cost of selling 2% per cent, and yet 
leaving the agent $7000 net cash for six 
months’ service. Two more years have 
been added to the experience of this ass’n, 
and they are now handling over 100,000 bu 
of cranberries a year and refuse to admit 
any more members. 

About two years later an ass’n was 
formed on Cape Cod on a similar plan. They 
employed a Chicago man as_ salesman, 
shipped him many cars on which they set 
so high a price he could not sell and later 
in the season, when the price had declined 
and many of the berries became soft, they 
were obliged to take them back and sell 
them as best they could. The result was a 
big loss and I have never heard from the 
association since. In the case of the grape 


growers’ ass’n of Brockton, a very 
successful institution, the grapes are 
all inspected by an officer of 
the ass’n before’ shipping. The price 











SHADED AND UNSHADED LETTUCE 


LARGE BUNCH SHADED—SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 54 


times keeping thoroughly posted, your suc- 
cess is assured. Learn from others who 
have been successful and forget not that 
the unsuccessful always leave a warning 
you should heed. 





*Summary of an address before Central 
Wisconsin potato growers’ association at 
Grand Rapids. 

eR 


Getting Eggs.—I find nothing better for 


hens, either laying or fattening, or for 
growing chicks, than buckwheat, wheat 
and barley, but this ration should be 
changed every two weeks by using 


cracked corn or oats in place of barley or 
wheat. The buckwheat, however, should 
hold a prominent place, feeding about one- 
half of the mixture from this grain. With 
the morning mash should be mixed a little 
chopped meat or cut bone or bone meal, 
about four times a week. Feed green food 
mearly every day and give clean water in 
clean dishes. I have fed a flock of 30 pullets 
this way for sometime, and they began lay- 


weather may make 
it 10 per cent. But 
should wet. weather 
continue, a few 
weeks of drouth fol- 
lowing the June moisture would make the 
yield probably below that of last season.” 





What is Good Cider Vinegar?—Pure 
cider vinegar should be the fermented juice 
of apples without the admixture of any for- 
eign matter of any kind. If properly made, 
it usually contains from 2 to 5 per cent of 
solid matter and from .3 to .5 per cent of 
ash. The vinegar has a decidedly fragrant 
odor, is of a dark brown color, and has a 
flavor characteristically its own. A good 
cider vinegar contains on an average 4 per 
cent of acids. This may fall to 3 per cent 
and rise to 6.—[North Dakota Experiment 
Station. 





Sources of Nitrogen.—Barnyard manure, 
ground bone, meal, fish scraps, tank- 
age, dried blood, bran, cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal and legumes grown as green 
manures or for soiling purposes are valu- 
able sources of nitrogen in fertilizing grass 
lands. 
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Experience with Silos and Ensilage. 
PAUL C. BLACK, NOVA SCOTIA. 





My first silo, built in 1888, cost more than 
was necessary, but the second one erected 
three years ago was put up at a little more 
than one-half the cost of the first. This 
silo holds 60 tons, and was built for a cash 
outlay of $20. The lumber was cut on the 
place, and sawed at a nearby mill for three 
dollars per thousand. I did all the work 
of building, including the stone foundation 
wall and concreting bottom of silo. A 
good silo can be built by any farmer 
possessed of an ordinary amount of me- 
chanical ‘‘gumption.” To hire the work 
done a silo would cost in the province, gen- 
erally speaking, not more than fifty cents 
per ton capacity; i e, a 100 ton silo would 
cost $50. 

Sow that variety of corn which in your 
section. will give the largest amount of 
stalk and leaf, and at the same time com: 
to maturity, bearing in mind that the grain 
is the most important thing, and that a 
ton of well matured corn is worth two 
of inmature growth. Plant fairly thin. I 
plant mine in hills 2% feet apart each way, 
as this permits of cultivating both ways, 
and hand hoeing is unnecessary. Culti- 
vate deeply at first, but shallow after- 
ward, remembering that the feeding roots 
are near the surface and fast occupying 
the space between the roots, as the corn 
increases in size. 

Counting labor at a fair rate of wages, 
and allowing half the value of the manure, 
(crediting subsequent crops with the other 
half), my ensilage costs me, landed in the 
silo, less than $1.50 per ton. 

To keep a dairy cow successfully she 
must have succulent, juicy food. Formerly 
I used to depend on turnips for this, but 
find ensilage much cheaper and better in 
every way. I have figured up as correctly 
as I am able the difference in cost of feed- 
ing roots and ensilage, and give the figures 
tor comparison. 

When feeding turnips it is as follows—30 
lbs turnips 5c, 6 lbs grain (peas and oats) 
6c, 15 lbs clover hay 7%c, total 18%c per 
cow per day. Feeding ensilage it stands 
thus:—50 lbs ensilage 3%c, 6 lbs grain (peas 
and oats) 6c, 3 lbs clover hay 1%4c, total 
114c per cow per day. This is a differ- 
ence of 4%4c per cow per day in favor_of 
ensilage, and I get more and better fla- 
vored butter. 

a 
More About Crimson Clover and Nitrogen 
GEORGE W. CAVANAUGH, CORNELL EXP STA, 


Much has been written concerning the 
value of nitrogen in soils, and the various 
means of maintaining a sufficient supply’ 


Since the discovery of the nitro- 
gen fixing power of the tubercles on 
leguminous plants, nearly every agri- 


cultural paper has urged the use of some 
of these plants as a means of adding 
nitrogen to the soil. There is scarcely a 
farmer who does not know and _  0be- 
lieve that the soil can be improved and 
made more fertile by turning under a 
growth of clover. And yet the number of 
farmers who follow this practice is small. 
In order to ascertain whether on a large 
scale there is sufficient nitrogen brought to 
the soil by turning under clover, the writer 
undertook the chemical analysis of a sam- 
ple of soil from an orchard where three 
successive crops’ of crimson clover ° had 
been plowed under. In order to learn what 
change, if any, had been produced, an- 
other sample from the same field, but 
where no clover had grown, was also ex- 
amined. These two samples were taken 
about 20 ft apart, and there was no rea- 
son to suppose that previous to the grow- 


ing of the clover the soil in these two 

places was materially different. The 

amounts of moisture, humus and nitrogen 

were determined. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

With noclover After clover Differ- 

Per cent Per cent ence 

Moisture, 8.75 15.00 6.25 

Humus, 1.91 2.94 1.03 

Nitrogen, 12 21 .09 


Possibly a more definite idea may be had 








FARM AND FIELD 


of these differences jf the increased 
amounts per acre are calculated. Since the 
soil was in an orchard, where the extreme 
depth of cultivation was about 6 inches, 
the samples were taken to that depth. The 
average weight of soils per acre for a 
depth of 6 inches is about 750 tons or 1,500,- 
000 Ibs; 6.25 per cent of this amount, in 
the case of moisture would show an in- 
creased water holding capacity of 93,750-lbs 
or 46% tons, This result was made possible 
by the increased amount of humus, and a 
careful system of surface tillage. If there 
had been no other benefit from this system 
of green manuring than this increased 
power to hold moisture,,.it would have 
more than paid for seed and labor, for an 
extra 46 tons of water is very convenient 
in a dry time, and might possibly be the 
turning point between success and fail- 
ure. 

The condition of the soil relative to 
moisture was not, however, the object of 
this investigation, but to learn whether, on 
a large and practical scale nitrogen could 
be incorporated into the soil from the at- 
mosphere. The difference where clover had 
and had not been grown was only .09 per 
cent or an increase of 9 lbs for each 10,- 
000 lbs of soil. But on the basis of 750 tons 
it is equal to 1350 lbs of nitrogen, or 450 
lbs per year, if uniformly acquired. This 
large amount of nitrogen could not safely 
be applied in the form of nitrate of soda 
or any quick acting form. The result would 
be too much stimulation of growth, but 
being in the form of humus, or the de- 
caying clover plants, it is slower to act, 
and has been perfectly satisfactory as the 
practical results have shown. George T. 
Powell, from whom the writer obtained 
the samples, said that the productivity of 
the orchard has increased at least 50 per 
cent. No fertilizer of any kind was used 
with the clover. Crimson clover was the 
variety grown, because being an annual 
it is a quick grower. Sometimes the 
clover winter kills but that is no objection, 
as it will have done its work during the 
growing period and the nitrogen fixed 
in the dead plants ready to be plowed 
under. 


Protect the Toads. 


That the toad is beneficial to the farmer 
and particularly the gardener is admitted 
by evryone who has observed its habits. 
Additional facts have been secured by re- 
sent observations at the Massachusetts 
experiment station which show 11 per cent 
of the toad’s food is composed of insects 
and spiders beneficial or indirectly help- 
ful to man, and 80 per cent of insects and 
other animals directly injurious to culti- 
vated crops or in other ways obnoxious to 
man. The toad feeds on worms, snails, 
sow bugs, common greenhouse pests and 
the many legged worms which damage 
greenhouse and garden plots. It feeds to 
some extent on grasshoppers and crickets 
and destroys large numbers of ants. It 
consumes a considerable number of May 
beetles, rose chasers, click beetles or adults 
of the wireworm, potato beetles, cucumber 
beetles, rose chafers, click beetles or adults 
It is a prime destroyer of cutworms and 
army worms. 

To all agriculturists the toad renders 
conspicuous service, but gardeners and 
greenhouse owners may make this animal 
of especial value. Every gardener should 
aim to keep a colony of toads among his 
growing crops and the practice of collect- 
ing and transferring them to the gardens 
is a commendable one. While the sense 
of locality is strong in the toad and it will 
often return over considerable distances 
to its original haunts, yet it may be in- 
duced to remain in new quarters if there 
is a sufficient food supply. Many farmers 
provide toads with artificial shelters made 
by digging shallow holes in the ground 
and partially covering them with a bit of 
hoard or flat stone. In such places toads 
will often remain for many days, sallying 
forth at night to seek food. 

The enemies of the toad are hawks, owls, 
and worst of all small boys, who stone 








and kill many of them. Dr C. F. Hodge 
states that he found 200 dead or wounded 
toads in a single day on the shores of a 
¢mall pond on the grounds of Clark Uni- 
versity. The loud cry of the toad at 
spawning time readily betrays ts presence, 
and small boys, and sometimes those of a 
larger growth gravitate toward the pools 
as naturally as do the toads themselves. 
There have been excellent laws enacted to 
protect insectivorous birds. Why should 
there not be as_ stringent legislation 
against the destruction of toads? 


TIO 
The Care of Harness. 
L. O. FOLLO, MINNESOTA. 





Give the harness a good oiling at least 
once a year. Take it apart so that every 
portion can be cleaned and well oiled. If 
the harness is badly soiled, wash before 
coiling. Soak in soapsuds made by dissolv- 
ing a small quantity of hard soap in 
enough water to cover the harness perfect- 
ly. Soak, then use a stiff brush and care- 
fully remove every particle of dirt, then 
rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. Al- 
ways dry the harness in a shady place so 
that the leather will not become stiff and 
hard. After the water has dried off per- 
fectly, but while the leather is still soft, 
apply some good harness oil. After a cou- 
ple of hours, if there be any superfluous 
oil left that did not penetrate the leather 
wipe it off or it will become sticky and ac- 
cumulate dust which will not come off ex- 
cept by scraping. 

See that every part of the harness is 
made strong enough for the heaviest pull- 


ing. If any part is weak have it repaired 
immediately. Be very particular to have 
good strong lines supplied with strong 


snaps which work well. Have the collar 
well fitted to the horse before commencing 
heavy work. The shoulders of the horse 
may have changed since last fall, espe- 
cially if it be a young horse. In order to 
have a collar fit well, each horse must have 
its own separate collar, which should not 
be worn by any other horse. See that the 
collar is always kept clean and properly 
fitted and with the use of a little common 
sense the horse will not be likely to have 
sore shoulders. . 

If caught in a rain and the harness be- 
comes wet, it should not be removed imme- 
diately. Cover the horse with a light blan- 
ket after being put into the barn and let 
the harness remain on for a couple of 
hours. This will prevent it becoming stiff 
and hard. This treatment may seem cruel 
to the horse but it is far more cruel to put 
on the stiff, unyielding harness in the 
morning and make the horse work in it. 
When the weather is very warm in sum- 
mer it will not be necessary or even de- 
sirable to blanket the horse, but simply 
leave the harness on him until the water 
has dried off. 

The harness should never be kept in a 
damp place, as the bits, buckles, etc, will 
become rusty, while the leather will mold 
and rot. As an example of what good care 
of the harness will do, I will state that I 
have used a pair of harness for 15 
years, and they are still good for several 
seasons. I have also used one pair of 
leather fly nets for 16 seasons. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





The best farm has its weeds. 

A turnip will grow in a season, but to 
grow a tree takes time. 

The moth always chooses 
coat. . 

Were men better, times would be better. 

A visit to a shiftless farmer sometimes 
teaches more than a call on a wise one. 

Who would live without work must needs 
have a smart wife. 

Sweetest kernel 
shell. 

The cow that finds hard living never ex- 
cels in milk giving. 

Shorthorns thrive not in short pastures, 
neither do other cattle. 


the Sunday 


comes from hardest 









Raising First-Class Sheep. 


W. C. FRAZIER, IOWA. 





Ewes due to lamb soon should be sepa- 
rated from the main flock and kept by 
themselves. The careful shepherd will 
know within a day or two when each ewe 
will yean, at which time each ewe should 
be kept in a separate inclosure. These in- 
closures may be made of planed boards 4 
inches wide and 5 ft 4 in long. The divi- 
sions sikvuld be 38 in high. Place one 
board at top and one at bottom, then the 
second board 2% in from the bottom board, 
and the third board 3 in from the second. 
This makes a hurdle that willexcludelambs 
and keep each ewe and her lambs by them- 
selves. Each ewe will have a chance to be- 
come acquainted with her lambs. They 
should be kept in these close pens with 
them two or three days before turning out 
with the ewe and lamb flock. They should 
be fed lightly on bran and hay, but no con- 
centrated feed. When turned into the lamb 
lot their feed must be increased, as ewes 
require good feed when raising lambs. 

The lambs should be docked when about 
one week old, and it is best to dock close. 
The man that cuts them off at the last 
joint will not, miss it much, and the male 
lambs should be castrated before they are 
three weeks old, if the flock is not a reg- 
istered one and used for breeding purposes. 
The lambs should be provided with a lamb 
creep. This consists of a pen something 
similar to that used for lambing pens for 
the ewes, only it should be larger if there 
is any considerable number of lambs. In 
this have troughs for the feed, which may 
consist of the same as fed the ewes,’ only 
the corn and oats should be ground. They 
should be fed just a little less than they 
can eat. In two or more places in this the 
second and third bars should be sawed off 
and a crosspiece nailed on, leaving a space 
12 or 13 inches wide for the lambs to go 
through. This can be made narrower by 
the use of a lath if found necessary. It 
should be so lambs can go through, but ex- 
clude the ewes. When they get so they 
will consume one-half pound per day they 
will be found to be making a very great 
gain. 

When the time comes to turn the sheep 
to grass, care must be exercised not to 
make the change from dry to green feed 
too suddenly and the grain feed should 
be continued. Shearing is done all the 
way from April 1 to July. The shepherd 
can use his pleasure in gelecting his own 
time.- When shorn as early as April 1 they 
require housing in rough and _ stormy 
weather. A little watchfulness pays with 
sheep even on pasture. Especially should 
the sheep be dipped after shearing to kill 
the ticks and other parasites that usual- 
ly infest them more or less. There are 
many dips made for this purpose, most 
of which are satisfactory. 

The lambs should be weaned when 
about five months old. If their -feeding 
has been conducted in the creep until this 
time, they will be sheep. If they belong 
to any of the mutton breeds they will be 
ready for the butcher, or continued feed- 
ing if they are intended for breeders. If 
the owner has been thoughtful enough to 
sow dwarf essex rape and turnips in his 
corn fields at time of last cultivating, he 
may now turn his lambs in without any 
injury whatever to his corn, and very great 
advantage to his lambs, whether intend- 
ed for feeding or breeding. Here again 
care is required not to turn them in too 
suddenly, as rape sometimes produces 
bloat, and might cause loss. 

The ewes should be kept on very short 
rations and pasture after lambs are 
weaned until milk has dried up. Then 
they should be pastured without extra feed 
until coupling time in the fall, after which 
they should be put on good feed, as gen- 
erous rations at this time are supposed to 
materially increase the crop of lambs. If 
breeders knew how much better it was to 
shear the ram at this time, a good many 
more of them would be sheared before be- 





ing turned in with the ewes. The heavy 
fleece of wool serves to overheat him, es- 
pecially if he has been sheared early and 
has a heavy fleece. 


ae 
The Production of Pork. 
A. A. BERRY. 


From practical experience and observa- 
tion I favor a hog produced by using a 
Berkshire boar with Poland-China sows. 
This is a splendid combination. I then took 
these half blood sows and crossed them 
with a thoroughbred Poland-China boar, 
which is also an excellent combination. 
The later sows make the best of moth- 
ers, as they give strong healthy pigs, and 
large litters. They produce vigorous hogs, 
the best of hustlers after steers or after 
green feed in pastures. The hogs have 
splendid constitutions although not ex- 
empt from cholera. These are the hogs 
for the western farmer. 

Our county (Page) was selected by the 
government to try the experiment of 
stamping out cholera and swine plague 
by killing and paying for all infected 
herds and thoroughly disinfecting the 
premises and lots. This was commenced 
last spring and before the summer was 
ended the job was found so large half the 
county was abandoned. The doctor in 
charge and his force of helpers were gen- 
tlemen and deserved praise for their effec- 
tive work and good management. The farm- 
ers here do not consider it a success as it 
is not practicable from the fact that it costs 
more money than it would be worth even if 
they could stop it, but they did not succeed 
in checking it. Anyhow they have stopped 
killing and paying for them and are treat- 
ing herds affected with anti-toxine serum, 
which seems to be the best remedy yet 
tried, as it is giving good results. The 
cost is said to be great, as the serum is 
difficult to obtain. They killed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of hogs. It has cost 
thousands of dollars to have this work 
done. 

I raise spring pigs and commence feed- 
ing them oats as soon as they will eat and 
afterward’ feed them all the chop 
they will eat. I soak the chop from one 
meal to another and keep their troughs 
cleaned up. I use oats, barley, corn and 
Bonanza mixture—a combination of oats, 
peas, wheat and barley grown together and 
treated as a grain crop, which is a success, 
as I have raised it for 6 years without a 
failure. These grains I grind and soak. In 
the fall as soon as corn is hard enough 
to feed I commence feeding gradually, re- 
ducing the slop and taking it entirely away 
and finishing on corn, and market the hogs 
about the first of January or February, 
when they weigh 300 lbs. The sows and 
pigs have the run of a good clover pasture 
all summer, access to plenty of pure water 
and a liberal supply of ashes and salt. I 
usually have a bunch of fall pigs to fol- 
low cattle which I am feeding. Many 
fall pigs are not profitable. I provide 
plenty of good protection in the way of 
sheds, underground apartment under 
cribs and granaries and in barns. 


Galloway Entries Close Soon.—Vol. IX 
of the American Galloway record will be 
closed Sept 1. Sec F. B. Hearne of Inde- 
pendence, Mo, requests that all entries and 
transfers be sent in at once. If blanks are 
needed write for them and they will be sent 
free. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 
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thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 
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It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 


the wagon 
wheels with 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 








POTATOES 
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Exice on quent 2 reduced, 
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Power Leverage 64 to i, 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, |ll. 


“ER” ane aan 


$8 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 











OUND MILK TICKETS-—No corners to bend; 
Write us for samples ae prices, 
WALDEN & CRAWLEY, North Adams, 
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The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


, In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


$75.00 to $625.00. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Keeping Small Fruits from Birds. 


HENRY M. TOWER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





We found it almost an impossibility to 
get any fruit from our Downing mulberry 
tree as the birds took the berries about as 
soon as they commenced to ripen. Last year 
we constructed a frame about the tree and 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Shading of Garden Crops Profitable. 





Do truck crops fully exposed to the sun 
give the greatest possible yield and will 
partial shading pay? In general the experi- 
ments described in the 1897 report of New 
Jersey experiment station seem to indicate 
that in early spring when the ground is 














SPINACH GROWN 


IN PARTIAL SHADE AND 


IN FULL SUN 


The larger plants were grown under a lath screen which shaded half the ground, while the 


smaller ones grew without any protection. 


covered it with common poultry netting. 
The scheme was completely successful and 
this season we picked the first fruit July 4, 
and there is still some on the tree. 

The frame is shown in the accompanying 
engraving. There are six 2x4 posts, 25 feet 
long. These are set 3% feet in the ground 
and properly connected and braced. Anyone 





PROTECTING SMALL FRUITS. 


can easily put it together. The top was 
not covered and the birds did no damage. 
The whole thing cost $25 and the pleasure 
given by the fruit has more than repaid 


us. 





cold and full of water complete exposure 
tc sun is preferable. Later half shading 
by means of lath frames greatly increased 
the yield and quality of such crops as let- 
tuce and spinach, while beans, peas, to- 
matoes and potatoes were but slightly af- 
fected. The shading was effected by plac- 
ing frames of lath upon stakes. Each lath 
frame was four feet square, and made by 
nailing.ordinary carpenter’s laths to laths 
at their énds, with a single lath interwoven 
across the middle. The vacant space be- 
tween the laths was equal to the width of 
the lath, so that the actual amount of shad- 


. ing is half that of total and may be spoken 


of as half shading. Sixteen two-inch stakes 
were driven into the ground so that each of 
the nine frames would rest upon stakes 
at all four corners. To accommodate them 
a cap of inch board six by six inches square 
was nailed upon the top of each stake. The 
height at which the shading was placed 
above the soil was determined by the natural 
stature of the plants to be grown under 
it. Thus, with dwarf peas, the distance 
was about 15 inches, and with potatoes, to- 
matoes, egg plants and beets the height 
was double that for peas and cucumbers. 

The shades were placed in positions as 
soon as the seed was sown. A crop of lima 
beans, planted early under shade, was al- 
most a failure, while those planted at the 
same time in the sun did well. On the 
other hand beans planted late did well in 
the shade but poorly in the sun. The leaves 
were a dark green and very heavy. Tur- 
nip leaves were darker, blighted less and 
had less hairiness in the shade. The root 
is smaller than when grown in the sun. 
There was no marked difference with on- 
ions. With the second crop of lettuce there 
was a much greater growth of finer quality 
under shade. The first crop was not affect- 
ed. Spinach was best in the shade. 

Celery was influenced most notably. 
Early in the season the shaded plants grew 
with double the rapidity of those in the 
sun, but later with shorter days and less 
sun the exposed plants overtook and sur- 
passed the shaded ones. In this case it 
would seem advisable to shade early and 
expose the plants during the latter half of 
the growing period. 





The shading had a marked influence upon 
the amount of moisture in the soil, acting 
as a mulch. Under the shades the ground 


was moist and worked easily while else- 
where it was very dry and could hardly be 
spaded. It was from four to 11 degrees 
cooler under the shades. 


A Permanent Strawberry Bed.—On 
many farms the strawberry bed has been 
allowed to run wild and form a complete 
ecd. As a rule, it is best to plow under 
such a bed and make a new one, but some- 
times this is the only available spot for 
the purpose and with proper management 
no crop of berries need be lost. At any 
time after the bearing season is over and 
before the ground freezes in the fall, secure 
a good one-horse breaking plow that will 
turn a narrow furrow, eight inches being 
sufficient. Have the cutter well sharpened 
and then set stakes where you want your 
rows of strawberries, and plow the ground 
between the rows, throwing the earth away 
from the rows. Be careful to keep your 
furrows straight and plow to within about 
three inches of the stakes. Now begin on 
the opposite side and do the same and a 
block of strawberry plants six inches wide 
will be left standing for each row.—[L. 
J. G. 


Time to Bud.—I. E. W., Adams Co, Pa: 
The best time to bud young stock is usual- 
ly during its growth in summer. Buds 
which are set too early often push into 
growth, and not having sufficient time to 
mature their wood before winter are killed 
by cold. Then again the operation of bud- 
ding may often be successfully performed 
in the spring, when vegetation is just start- 
ing into growth, or when the sap has begun 
to flow freely. 


Midsummer Vegetable Gardening.—J. 
E. L., Somerset Co, N J: A severe hail 
storm having destroyed all the garden 
crops of our correspondent, advice is asked 
as to what can be planted at this season. 
Nearly the entire list of garden vegetables 
may be sown now, with a fair chance of 
producing excellent crops all during au- 
tumn, but no time should be lost, and the 
ground should be worked deep and thor- 





ough. Beans, beets, carrots, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, kohl rabi, lettuce, okra, peas. 
radishes, spinach, squash, turnips and 


some other kinds will all do well if sown 
now, and tomatoes, cabbages and caull- 
flower plants set out now should produce 
good crops. In case of protracted drouth 
it may become necessary to water the 
young plants and the ground should be 
kept light and loose during the entire sea- 
son. 





Replanting Cucumbers.—C. R., Mon- 
mouth Co, N J: It is not too late to plant 
cucumbers when the beetles have destroyed 
the first crop, and there is this advantage 
in late planting—that there is no danger 
from the beetles.The usual time for planting 
cucumber seed for picking purposes, in the 
latitude of New York, is about June 20. 
The best preventive of the injuries of 
beetles is powdered tobacco dusted over the 
leaves. 


The United States Naval Academy.—I. 
D. A., Bradford Co, Pa: The course of na- 
val cadets is six years, the last two of 
which are spent at sea. The pay of a na- 
val cadet is $500 per year beginning at the 
date of admission. The pay of a cadet at 
the military academy at West Point is $550 
per year. All the requirements for enter- 
ing these academies are fully given in the 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Al- 
manac, which is sent free-to all subscrib- 
ers of our paper. 

Late Hatched Chicks in the fall weath- 
er can often be safely steered over the first 
weakly days of premature incubation by 
equal warmth and a longer period of rest 
in artificially warmed nests on _ frosty 
mornings. These late chickens if prop- 
erly cared for bring high prices for fries 
in January.—[Kendall Perry. 








Practical Turkey Feeding. 
M. J. RICE, NEW YORK. 





During the first two or three weeks I 
feed them as often as three times a day, 
the food being a few bread crumbs, a little 
corn meal, mixed with a curd made from 
thick sour milk. Nearly every morning I 
mix a little black pepper with the food. 
After a few weeks I add some wheat, and 
when the fowls are about three months 
old, I begin feeding them clear grain; giv- 
ing them wheat in the morning and corn at 
night. 

The last two or three weeks before 
marketing I feed them all they will eat. My 
turkeys are always ready for the Thanks- 
giving market, as they are hatched early, 
well fed, get their growth, and are ready 


to be fattened by the first of October. A tur- | 


key will not fatten until fully grown. Last 
year our flock was said to be the finest in 
these parts. They averaged nearly fifteen 
pounds apiece and were half hen turkeys. 
They brought a half cent per pound above 
the market price. 





Chicken Lice and How to Fight Them. 


H. E. VAN DEUSAN, VIRGINIA. 





Lice cause the death of millions of chick- 
ens every year, and especially little grow- 
ing chicks. We have lost about half our 
chicks almost every year in spite of all 
the care we could give them. It is not 
the kind of lice that feed on the hens at 
night and go back onto the perches to hide 
during the day and digest the blood they 
sucked at night. These are “chicken bed- 
bugs,” as a friend has very aptly named 





TWO COMMON VARIETIES OF BODY HEN LICE, 


MAGNIFIED. 
We have had a few of these and 
easily destroy them by pouring kerosené 
on the roost poles until it drips off. I have 
the poles movable, and sometimes take 
them out and singe them after applying 
the kerosene, or get new ones. 

But the lice that trouble us are the big 
gray ones that crawl from the hens to 
the little chicks as soon as hatched, and 
fasten upon their heads, throats and the 
back of their necks. They suck their blood 
and lay eggs that soon hatch and make 
hundreds of little lice that run all over 
their bodies. 

Last fall I read of tobacco dust being a 
remedy, so early this season I got 100 
pounds of it. We find it very satisfactory. 
It kills the lice and does not hurt the hens 
or the little chicks. We sprinkle it over the 
sitting hens while on the nests and put it 
in the dust wallows, and thus reduce the 
amount of lice on,the old fowls. As soon 
as the chicks are off the nest, we critically 
inspect every one of them for lice. I use 
pure kerosene, dipping the tip of a finger 
in it, and touch the top of the head, the 
throat and back of the neck. When the 
down is wet in this way the lice are easily 
kills all that it 


them. 


seen, and the kerosene 
touches, both lice and nits. I also rub a 
little grease on the hen’s neck, rump and 


under her wings. 

Kerosene is better than grease for chicks, 
because it operates quickly, and in my ex- 
perience does not hurt them in any way, 
if the day is bright and warm. I. also 
thoroughly rub tobacco dust through the 
hen’s feathers. This ought to rid the hen 
and chicks of all lice, but it does not al- 
ways do so. Still, the time and trouble 
are well spent. It is necessary to examine 
the flock every few days to.see if there are 





THE POULTRY YARD 


further signs of lice. A few that may sur- 
vive the treatment will soon make thou- 
sands more. . They can soon be killed with 
the tobacco dust, but prevention is better. 
After several trials I find the best way to 
use it is to watch when the hen and chicks 
are first in the coop for the night and 
sprinkle handfuls of the tobacco dust all 
over them. It must then remain on them 
all night. Every time I have done this to 
broods that were lousy in the evening, they 
did not seem to have a live one on them 
the next morning, nor for weeks after- 
ward. It seems to be a sure, quick, safe 
and cheap remedy. I paid only $1.25 for 
100 pounds in Richmond, Va, and I suppose 
it can be had equally cheap at any large 
city or tobacco manufactory. It is worth 
about all it costs for a fertilizer. 

Meet the Market. —One must be gov- 
erned by his markets. If your markets call 
for eggs, grow eggs; if customers be- 
lieve that the white shelled are the richer 
give them white shells. It’s just as easy to 
grow one as the other. If they want 
broilers, procure some of the larger, quick 
maturing birds and give them broilers. I 
have a very limited amount of time and 





will only speak of egg production. If your 
trade demands white shelled. eggs you 
must keep Minorcas, Leghorns, Andalu- 


sians, Spanish or Hamburgs. A peculiarity 
of the layers of white shelled eggs is that 
although they are of many different types 
and colors they are all good layers and 
very seldom want to sit. The larger birds 
are the layers of the brown shelled eggs 
and lay perhaps a few less per hen in a 
year than the others, still with good care 
I think they will lay fully as many in 
winter.—[F. E. Dawley, New York. 





Ornamental Ducks.—The most beautiful 
varieties of ducks as of other fowls are not 
of first rank for practical purposes. The 
crested duck corresponds to the crested 
Polish fowl, and, like that variety, has been 
so closely bred for its peculiarities of ap- 
pearance that its laying qualities and hard- 
iness have been impaired. For profit the 
crested duck is not to be compared for a 
moment with the Pekin, Cayuga or Ayles- 
bury, but the grower who is willing to take 
beauty in place of a part of the cash re- 
turns will find these and other ornamental 
breeds a desirable addition to the farm 
stock of poultry. 





Scabby Flesh.—Subscriber: Probably the 


cause of the scabby flesh was some- 
thing that had been applied to kill 
lice, such as roll-grease or too 
much sulphur, or it may be _ itch. This 
disease usually commences on the back. 


Try anointing the sore places with vaseline 
or any mild ointment. Sitting hens are 
often driven from their nests by the at- 
tacks of mites which suck blood by night 
and hide in crevices of the nest box during 
the day. Carbolic acid or kerosene will 
kill them. 





One of the Best Crosses.—I have a cross 
of Silver Laced Wyandot with the Light 
Brahmas, and find the size to be equal to 
the Plymouth Rock, and the cross 1s far 
beyond in many other points. First, they 





are every way equal, as a table fowl. Sec- 
end, they are more of a non-sitter, and 
lastly they are a superior mother, and 
splendid in beauty.—[Mrs H. W. Porter. 
Give Ducklings Shade.—W. A. B. (Ct). 
complains that his ducklings act crazy, 
can’t walk, etc. The ducklings are evi- 
dently over-heated. Probably they lack 


shade. Exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun hot summer days is very apt to cause 
the symptoms described. Plenty of shade 
is especially needful for ducklings. They 
won’t thrive without it. The size of yard 
is all right.—[George H. Pollard, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Ensilage Corn should be cut into three- 
fourth inch lengths before being put into 
the silo. 
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Disease Germs 


Exist ail About Us in Air, Food and 
Water. 


These poisonous germs find lodgment in 
the blood and contaminate the whole system. 
Keep your blood pure with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and you will avoid danger. This medi- 
cine eradicates from the system all germs of 
disease and if is your strongest defense 
against illness, Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure indigestion. 25 cents. 





Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 


GOOD CIDER 


and more of it from oy weal eo 
of apples can only be secured 


A HYDRAULIC. 
CIDER PRESS. 


Made in various sizes, hand and 
eae. The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue: 
and price list sent free pa Mig Oo 

ydraulic P ~~ 
8 Main St. Mt. Gf Gilead, Ohio. 


THE SOUTH-SIDE FRUIT CARRIERS, 


For Strawberries, Hucks, Peaches, Plums, &e, 
with all the latest ideas in shipping packages. 
Send for illustrated Inkling and Prices. 


SOUTH SIDE MANUFACTURING C0., 


SF Ome, PETERSBURG, VA. 














114 Warren St. 





Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbis.in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Empire State Pulley and Press Cov, 
(Successors to Schenck & Sheridan) 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N, Y. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
8s, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers d ve no- agents. Send for 
Cc “ err Lo bey prices yo aaen lots. 
EMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. crc. 


Wholesale and retail. Prices on 
R. S&S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 

















application. 


CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PAY Ss" you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Reckport, lll., Dansville, N. ¥ 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PURLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





To. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar 3 year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
aper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
_— Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |. 1899; Feb. ‘99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 

id. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al! foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, 
$2 Latayette Place 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 16, 1898. 


Cc AGO, 
Marquette Building 
Publishers. 











men from American Agricul- 
turist‘s offices are at the front. Ten 
were at Santiago, and three in the navy. 
Two of the ten were killed in the battles of 
Santiago (Arthur Packard and J. J. Ma- 
lone) and one wounded (J. W. Carey). We 
are not aware that any other concern in 
the country has so large a representation 
in the war, or so great a mortality. The 
record of our young men speaks for itself. 
a 


Thirteen 


We give a place of honor in this week’s 
issue to American Agriculturist’slist of agri- 
cultural fairs and farm festivals. For years 
this has been recognized as the most com- 
plete and reliable published and is accept- 
ed as official everywhere. It has been com- 
piled with much care, but should any errors 
or omissions be noted the reader will con- 
fer a favor by calling our attention to such 
at once. Fair secretaries report more than 
usual interest this season, and 1898. prom- 
ises to be a record breaker for successful 
exhibitions. 

All hail to Hawaii. You are now a part 
of the United States. The benefit to you was 
worthy of the prolonged and desperate 
‘struggle you made to get in. Now that you 
are a member of the great and glorious Un- 
ion, you have a cordial welcome, for the 
strongest tenet of our American people is 
this—‘‘Our country, right or wrong, but our 
country forever.”’ Those who most 
stoutly opposed your admission, now that 
they are defeated will cease all criticism 
and extend to you the right hand of sincer- 
est fellowship. — 





<email 

Weather conditions and insect and fun- 
gous pests have been highly unfavorable to 
tree fruits this season, yet orchardists as 
a class have not made the most of thetr op- 
portunities. Our reports, as a whole, indi- 
gate marked neglect among fruit growers 


EDITORIAL 


in the matter of the judicious application 
of insecticides and fungicides. From many 
orchards which might have yielded a good 
crop of winter apples only a medium to 
short crop of inferior fruit is now expected. 
Such shortage, compared with a full crop 
as is now manifect, is due in part to rea- 
sons which could not be remedied by spray- 
ing, yet in a vast number of orchards the 
proper and persistent observance of this 
necessary brinch of horticulture would 
have brought returns more than commen- 
surate with the outlay of energy required. 


Our Wheat Estimates Verified. 





Last October when American Agriculturist 
estimated the wheat crop of 1897 at 589,000,- 
000 bushels, our figure: was criticised in 
many quarters as too high. It was 60,000,- 
000. more than the government estimate 
and 40,000,000 more than the leading com- 
mercial estimates. This journal was satis- 
fied then that its estimate, based upon 
county returns of trained correspondents, 
was not only reasonably accurate, but at 
the same time conservative. The records 
of the final distribution of the crop, which 
are now available, again demonstrate the 
reliability of our crop reports, and bear 
striking testimony to the accuracy and care 
of our well-trained force of local crop ob- 
servers. 

In the following statement of the supply 
and distribution of the wheat crop of 1897, 
the commercial stocks are those reported 
by the Chicago Daily Market Bulletin; con- 
sumption is based upon the average of 4 2-3 
bushels per capita; the seed allowance is 
at the usual rate of 1% bushels per acre, 
and exports from official records: 


Supply. Bushels. 
Commercial visible July 1, 1887, 29,000,000 
Farm stocks, July 1, 1897, 30,000,000 
Crop of 1897, 589,000,000 

Total, 648,000,000 

Distribution. 

Consumption 12 months, 325,000,000 
Exports 12 months, 215,000,000 
Commercial visible July 1, 1898, 23,000,000 
Farm stocks July 1, 1898, 25,000,000 
Seed, 64,000,000 

Total, 662,000,000 


This showing indicates an excess of dis- 
tribution over supply of 14,000,000 bushels, 
but as the high price of wheat during the 
year induced a larger use of corn as food, 
it may be assumed that this substitution of 
corn for wheat may have displaced this 
amount of wheat. 

The facts of distribution again show that 
American Agriculturist estimates are not 
only conservative, but that they are fully 
worthy of the confidence they inspire. Their 
accuracy during the past year is charac- 
teristic of our crop reports for years, while 
the government figures are, as usual, noto- 
riously in error. 

Ee 

What a symposium of crop reports was 
that in last week’s American Agriculturist, 
followed by like articles of highest worth 
this week. No such array of facts could be 
collected and presented to our readers were 
it not for the hearty co-operation of our 
unsurpassed corps of county and township 
correspondents in every important section. 
To these due honor should be given for in- 
tegrity of purpose and careful discernment 
of true conditions. Following our usual cus- 
tom, the conditions of the various staple 
and special money crops will be presented 
from week to week, facts highly important 
to the business farmer and fruit grower, 
and obtainable in such completeness 
through no other source. 





The great difficulty of making displays of 
agricultural products at fairs is that the 
collecting is too often delayed until within 
a week or two of the show, then a few sam- 
ples are hurriedly secured. As a result this 
feature is frequently one of the poorest 
whereas it ought to be one of the best. Be- 
gin at once. Collect small grain while still 
in the straw, clovers and grasses while in 
their prime. Then as fruits and vegetables 
become ripe select the best specimens and 
by the time the fair opens you will have 





a representative collection. This is especial- 
ly important where county. exhibits are 
made at state fairs, for unless some such 
scheme is followed the exhibit will not be 
representative. 


THE HARWEST SEASON. 
A Good Wheat Crop in Sight. 

SuMMARY.—Carefully consolidated county 
returns made by regular crop correspon- 
dents of American Agriculturist’ make the 
condition of winter wheat on July 1, 1894; 
spring wheat 95.9; oats, 93.3; corn, acreage 
compared with last year, 98.6; condition, 
91.0; hay acreage, 100.1, condition 98.1; pro- 
portion of the wheat crop of 1897 still in 
first hands 4.4 per cent or 25,000,000 bu. 

SOME SHRINKAGE IN WINTER WHEAT RETURNS. 
Actual harvesting operations develop the 
fact that the rate of yield of winter wheat 
in a most important part of the field is 
less than the appearance of the straw at 
time .,of ripening indicated. The principal 
shrinkage is in. Ill, Mo and Kan, with a 
small disappointment in Tex and Okla. In 
these states it must not be understood that 
all the fields show a loss from earlier ex- 
pectations; such is not the case. There 
are important sections in each state, how- 
ever, where the shrinkage is marked, but in 
very limited localities is there warrant 
for any claim of a complete failure. As a 
rule the loss is most noticeable in the sec- 
tions of each state where all previous ex- 
perience warranted the belief that a very 
high rate of yield was to be secured. It 
must be understood then that the shrinkage 
is from an expected rate of yield much 
above the average, and that in most In- 
stances while the actual yield is less than 
anticipated it is still large enough to mark 
THE YEAR A VERY FRUITFUL ONE. 

Some portion of the shrinkage in the 
general district mentioned may be properly 
charged to the appearance of rust and 
chinch bugs, and some to the experience 
of very hot weather while the grain was 
in the milk, but all these causes combined 
in themselves cut but an insignificant fig- 
ure.. The great reason for the disuppoint- 
ment is the failure of heads to equal the 
showing indicated by straw growth. Heads 
are short and not over perfectly filled, withan 
unusual proportion of entirely blasted sam- 
ples. The occasion of this unfortunate con- 
dition was the heavy, continued and 
drenching rains which were received over 
the whole territory from central Ill to west- 
ern Kan just at the time the wheat was 
in full bloom. These rains prevented proper 
fertilization and as a result heads failed to 

fill or even to form for the full length. 

In Tex and Okla this condition of rain 
came after the wheat had headed, and as a 
result there is little shrinkage of previous 
expectations in these states, though some 
disappointment is apparent in the soft va- 
rieties. -In Neb, Ia and northern II] the 
rains ceased .before the period of danger 
in blooming was passed. It will be noted 
that this statement confines the area of 
district lying between 





heavy loss to that 

central Ill and western Kan running from 
northeast to southwest. This is an impor- 
tant wheat section, but there are other 
districts almost equaliy important in 
which no loss has been suffered. In Tenn 
and Ky the condition at time of harvest 
is reported only two points lower than a 


month ago, mainly due to a little damage 
from chinch bugs and rain at time of har- 
vest in a few localities. In O and Mich the 
high condition of a month ago has been still 
further improved during the« last four 
weeks of growth, and the same is true of 
Wis. On the Pacific coast, the Cal crop is 
turning out rather better than seemed pos- 
sible a month ago. The average con- 
dition of winter wheat for the en- 
tire country is reported at 89.4 against 90.7 
last month, and 85.9 last year at this date. 
SPRING WHEAT CONDITION A LITTLE LOWER 
than a month ago. This-is the result of 
some damage from drouth and hot drying 
wind in S D and in a few counties 
of N D. The drouthy condition was not 





general, nor was it severe enough to per- 
manently impair the good prospect of the 
crop, and should the present condition be 
maintained until harvest the rate of yield 
will rank with the best ever made. The 
crop is heading out in the southern and 
central part of the northwestern belt and 
up to date the impression is general among 
correspondents that the heads are fully in 
keeping with what the growth of straw has 
promised. The crop throughout the greater 
part of the belt is now reaching the critical 
stage in its history, and the weather con- 
ditions of the next few weeks will decide 
the result of the year. Up to the present 
time the promise is very high. 

In order to present the local condition 
of the crop and the changes of the month 
in concreteformthe American Agriculturist 
averages of condition by states on July 1 
and a month ago are presnted as follows: 

aa—-July 1—~ -——June 1—-_ 


Winter Spring Winter Spring 








N E, —_ 97 — 97 
_ 2, 98 — 99 _ 
Pa, 95 .= 97 _ 
Tex, 95 — 100 — 
Ark, 90 = 95 — 
Tenn, 88 —_ 92 — 
W Va, 94 “= 95 — 
Ky, 98 _ 100 —_ 
O, 89 oe 90 os 
Mich, 98 95 96 92 
Ind, 2 — 94 — 
Ill, 82 93 85 100 
Wis, 98 96 99 99 
Minn, 100 98 100 100 
Ta, 92 96 100 99 
Mo, 80 _ 95 a 
Kan, 90> 97 100 97 
Neb, 99 98 98 100 
N D, — 97 _ 100 
S D, —_ 90 aaa 98 
Cal, 50 88 40 75 
Ore, 102 102 100 100 
Wash, 102 98 99 98 
Okla, 95 _— 98 — 
Other, 95 98 95 99 

Average, 89.4 95.9 90.7 99.1 


OLD WHEAT ON HAND 


from last year’s crop is reported at 4.4 per 
cent of the total crop, or an aggregate of 
25,673,000 bu. Last year the amount of the 
previous crop thus reported as carried over 
was 6.3 per cent, or 30,000,000 bu. In each 
case this amount carried over is very small, 
and marks what may be considered this 
year the practical depletion of country sup- 
plies. This refers, of course, only to wheat 
still in first hands, and does not include the 
indefinite amount that is at all times in 


process of distribution, between the farm - 


and the commercial visible supply. 





Corn Prospect Reasonably Satisfactory. 





The relative prices ruling for corn, oats 
and wheat during the greater part of the 
past 12 months inclined farmers to increase 
the area of small grains at the expense of 
corn. The intention, so far as winter wheat 
is concerned, was fully carried out, but the 
early spring was marked by such an ex- 
cess of rain that it was not.possible to 
plant as much of oats as had been intended. 
Corn naturally profited by this, and as 
a result the decrease in corn acreage as 
compared with last year~is smaller than 
had been expected. The consclidated county 
estimates of the correspondents of 
American Agriculturist makes the total 
acreage this year 81,603,000 acres 
against 82,780,000 acres last year. In the 
south and in the states of the eastern Ohio 
valley the acreage is rather larger than 
last year, the result of the limited crop 
of ’97 and the cousequent higher local price. 

The general condition of the crop is re- 
ported at 91, which is a slight improvement 
over the figure reported a month ago. This 
is a relatively low condition, but at the same 
time as the low state figures merely refiect 
disappointment at the backward condition of 
the plant rather than any permanent in- 
jury, it need not be taken as necessarily 
indicating a poor crop. The only really 
discouraging feature at this date is the 
weedy state of the field over a large area, 
and the fact that the crop is generally per- 
haps two weeks late in the southwest, a” 


condition which puts it in especial danger 
should the month of July prove hot or dry. 


CORN ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 


Acres Cond Acres Cond 
N Y, 515,000 92 Ia, 8,200,000 97 
Pa, 1,259,000 93 Mo, 6,078,000 81 
Tex, 3,973,000 95 Kan, 7,202,000 80 
Ark, 2,386,000 95 Neb, 6,754,000 92 
Tenn, 3,376,000 92 ND, 15,000 95 
Ky, 3,164,000 93 SD, 1,045,000 98 
W Va, = 689,009 93 Cal, 50,000 67 
O, 3,162,0Uy 92 Ore, 18,000 97 
Mich, 1,234,000 97 Wash, 11,000 90 
Ind, 4,207,000 93 Other 18,017,000 94 
Ill, 7,857,000 84 ————_—__—_—. —- 
Wis, 1,339,000 100 Total 81,603,000 91 
Minn, 957,000 10097 82,780,000 88.4 





A Great Hay Crop Being Secured. 


The story ofthe hay crop of 1898 can betold 
in few words. As briefly outlined in last 
week’s American Agriculturist everything 
points to a large yield of hay and of better 
quality than that of a year ago. West of the 
Allegheny mountains the season has been 
favorable for all grasses from the open- 
ing of spring, and with the exception of a 
little too much rain at time of haying in 
a portion of the southwest the same favor- 
able conditions have prevailed up to the 
close of the hay making season. The long 
and severe drouth of last fall was trying 
upon old sod over a large part of the cen- 
tral west and when spring opened, the 
prospect for a grass crop was not good. 
The season, however, began wet and rains 
continued during the whole period of 
growth for the crop, and as a result the 
roots were strengthened, and great growth 
was made. The only exception to this rule 
of abundant rain accompanied by good 
growing temperatures was in O and Mich, 
where in some localities there was a lit- 
tle drouthy period in June that is reflected 
in a lowered condition of the state aver- 
ages. 

The acreage devoted to the hay crop 
this year, 44,000,000 acres, is practically the 
same as that of ’97, a small decrease in 
the area of meadows in the south and in 
portions of the O:io valley being offset by 
an increase in the area of grass lands in the 
district west of the Mississippi river. Last 
year a heavy hay crop was gathered, but 
the condition of the crop this year at the 
time of haying is better than a year ago, 
the acreage slightly larger, and the indica- 
tion now is that the hay crop of ’98 will 
break all records. The estimated acreage 
and the present condition of the crop is Fe- 
ported by states as follows: 


HAY ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 

Acres Cond Acres Cond 
N E_ 3,543,000 99 Minn, 1,765,000 101 
N Y, 4,281,000 98 Ia, 4,989,000 105 
Pa, 2,637,000 96 Mo, 2,283,000 96 
Tex, 347,000 96 Kan, 3,613,000 104 
Ark, 163,000 104. Neb 2,057,000 103 
Tenn, 319,000 99 N D 459,000 90 
W Va, 475,000 93 SD, 2,160,000 98 
Ky, 362,000 94 Cal, 1,631,000 70 
O, 1,693,000 92 Ore, 591,000 101 
Mich, 1,286,000 90 Wash, © 298,000 107 
Ind, 1,611,000 97 Other 3,766,000 97 
Ill, 2,099,000 102 ——_—_- aa 
Wis, 1,593,000 104 Total 44,021,000 98.1 


re 


The Changes in Potato Acreage. 





Our special returns show that the acre- 
age planted to potatoes is larger than that 
of last year. The area planted would have 
been decidedly greater west of the Missis- 
sippi river but for the continued heavy 
rainfall which not only prevented planting 
but also in a few localities of bottom lands 
drowned out the crop after it was planted. 
In O, Ind and eastern Ill the season for 
planting was generally favorable, and there 
is a sharp increase in the breadth. The dry 
weather of June, however, interfered with 
the best growth of the early crop so that 
the general condition in the states named is 





ROUND SILOS-—BEST EVER MADE. 
Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Kye Thresher and Binder, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circus 
lar and drag), Land-roller, Steam-engine, En- 
silage and fodder-cutter, Shredder, Koot-cut- 
ter and Corn-sheller. Address : 
CEO. D. HARDER, M’f’r. Cobleskill, N. Y. 
(a Please tell what you wish to purchase, 
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WELL DRILLING MACHINERY 


MANUFAC TURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
) ITHACA, N.Y. 


DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CG 0% 
TANDARD SCALES 








Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 2s yoic” 


Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 





WW for Men, Women, Girls 
EX B & Bers” Complete line. 
J} All brand new models. 

$75 “Oakwood” for $22.50 


NS $60 ‘Arlington’ “* $24.50 


No Mone 
WRITE bar peered or App on 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine, Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, K-48, Ohicago, Ils. 












BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. - 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; It gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY, 16 Adams St.,Chicaga 


CLUB MEN . 














Several members of a New York Club, de 
scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of. 
the New York Central’s twenty-four hour 
trains, express the opinion that this serv- 
ice furnished all the accommodations of a 
first-class club, with the added advantage of 
the finest landscapes in the country, and an 
opportunity for the practical study of history 
and geography that is unsurpassed. 


A copy of “ America’s Great Resorts” wilh be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a_two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, ‘New York. 









Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





sutree QRANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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this 
is almost always high at this date, 
as all the trying periods of its history are 


not high. The general average of 


crop 


to be met later. The area under potatoes 
this year is estimated at 3,019,000 acres, and 
it must be understood that these figures 
are liable to some modification later in the 
year at time of harvest. 

POTATO ACREAGE AND CONDITION. 


Acres Cond Acres Cond 
Me, 44,200 97 Wis, 185,000 96 
H, 19,000 95 Minn, 131,000 97 
Vt, 24,000 95 Ia, 189,000 99 
Mass, 26,300 96 Mo, 95,000 91 
R I 5,500 9 Kan, 137,000 97 
Ct, 20,000 95 Neb, 158,000 99 
N Y, 346,000 9% N D, 41,000 98 
Pa, 197,000 9 «SD, 63,000 100 
. 192,000 91 Ore, 19,000 102 
Ky, 48,000 93 Cal, 31,000 78 
W Va, = 41,000 2 Wash, 19,000 99 
Tenn, 33,000 81 Other, 402,000 95 
Ark, 31,000 93 ——-- — 
Tex, 15,000 2 Total, 3,019,000 
Mich, 229,000 96 1897, 2,745,000 
Ind, 116,000 94 1896, 2.865,000 
Ill, 163,000 92 1895, 3,204,000 


Canada’s Uneven Apple Crop. 





The crop prospects in the Canadian or- 
chard belt continue variable as shown in 
last week’s American Agriculturist, rather 
better in Ont than in some of the lower 
maritime provinces. Later advices from 
some of our best posted correspondents af- 
ford further emphasis as to the uneven sit- 
uation. L. Woolverton, sec of the Ont 
fruit growers’ association, writes us as fol- 
lows: “The apple crop in Ont will be a pret- 
ty large one owing to the large number of 
orchards coming into bearing. The yield, 
however, will be considerably less than in 
96, probably a third less, but three times 
that of ’97. Astrachans will be light, so with 
Spy, Baldwin will be very’ good; Greening 
will be good, and King unusually good. In 
some sections where spraying has been ne- 
glected, considerable scab is noted, and va- 
rieties like Snow and Greening are likely to 
cull out badly in packing. With this excep- 
tion, I believe on the whole we shall have 
a crop of fine sample, large and well col- 
ored, superior to the past few years.’’ Sam- 
uel Nesbitt, a Canadian member of the Na- 
tional apple shippers’ association, report- 
ing for a part of Northumberland Co, says 
some damage through caterpillars and that 
cold weather has caused spotting of the 
fruit. A correspondent in Grenville Co re- 
ports insects the worst in years, fungi nor- 
mal, about 10 per cent of the orchards 
sprayed. A correspondent in Laval Co, 
Que , estimates half a full crop, much dam- 
age through caterpillars. 

Further advices from specialists in Nova 
Scetia suggest that the crop there cannot 
be anything like a full one, some estimat- 
ing it at less than half The early outlook 
was brilliant, but weather conditions soon 
turned unfavorable with disastrous resultsto 
orchards. Reporting for the apple belt as 
a whole, S. C. Parker, sec of the N §S fruit 
growers’ association, has this to say: “The 
early prospect for our apple crop was of 
remarkable promise, with such a display 
of blossoms as has never been seen in N S. 
During ten days, while blossoms were fully 
opened, we scarcely had an hour of sun- 
shine and accompanied most of the time 
with cold easterly and northerly winds, 
much fog and some rain. This seemed to 
wither the blossoms and prevent polleniza- 
tion, and as a result the fruit has set very 
slimly. Gravensteins, which perhaps make 
up 30 per cent of the crop, are reported 
very light, Ribston do, Kings good, Bald- 
win good, Nonpareil light, Blenheim light, 
Golden Russet do. It is too soon to fore- 
cast, but I can scarcely hope to see more 
than 50 per cent of the ’96 crop, but largely 
in excess of the amount harvested in ’97. 
Insects are more than usually busy and in- 
fested sectionsare generally sprayed.” Pres- 
ident J.W.Bigelow, of the same ass’n, writes 
us from Wolfville in substantially the same 
tenor, and says fruit is now dropping bad- 
ly. Reporting for Annapolis Co, J. R. Gart 
writes apples have dropped badly, but little 
complaint of insect and fungous attacks 
owing to general spraying, and ,.quality 
good. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





The Small Reserves of Old Wheat. 





The reduced supply of available wheat in 
the U S and Canada at this, the close of 
the old crop year and the opening of a new 
one, in spite of unprecedented farmers’ de- 
liveries the past twelve months, is signi- 
ficant. It is agreed on all sides that not 
only the visible supply, but invisible re- 
serves in farmers’ grain bins from previous 
crops, have seldom, if ever, been as low 
in years. Approximating 14,000,000 bu, the 
visible supply of wheat is considerably less 
than one year ago and only a third to a 
quarter that of two, three, four and five 
years ago at relatively same date. What 
is equally to the point there is a 
general belief that public stocks will show 
no real accumulation until August is well 
advanced. Considering the depleted con- 
Cition of the flour mills, and a disposition 
more or less general among farmers to hold 
for an advance, it is not unreasonable to 
expect a further small whittling down of 
public reserves during the next six weeks. 
The lowest level reached in the visible sup- 
ply in the past 17 years in late July or 
early August was 12,688,000 bu in ’89. 

The foreign movement of wheat and flour 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 is not 
less impressive. We sent abroad in the 
twelve months 217,000,000 bu wheat and 
flour, a quantity 60 per cent in excess of 
the liberal business of the previous year 
(145 millions) and exceeding by nearly 10 
millions the previous record breaker of ’91- 
92. This came from the big crop of ’91, 
612,000,000 bu, likewise a period of urgent 
European requirements. With fair prom- 
ise for a wheat harvest in foreign coun- 
tries, it is not improbable the European 
demand for our own wheat and flour dur- 
ing the ensuing year may be less urgent 
than last season. Yet there are reasons 
to believe the export demand will continue 
healthy and liberal in volume. The visible 
supply of wheat in Europe has been’ de- 
creasing at a rapid pace and as pointed 
out by Bradstreet’s ‘‘there seems little 
doubt that foreign consumers must have 
been carrying a dangerously low reserve 
previous to the recent break in prices, as 
evinced by the free buying and large con- 
sumption which have occurred since that 
date.” Some impairment of our win- 
ter wheat crop, as shown in American Ag- 
riculturist’s special report this week, 
forms another important factor in control- 
ling the market. 





Stamp ‘lax on Homemade Wines. 





Please tell me if the new war tax on 
wines includes native wines made by the 
grower of grapes and sold by himself.—[W. 
B. W., Texas. 

The exact wording of the law follows: 
Sparkling or other wines, when bottled for 
sale, upon each bottle containing one pint 
or less, lc; upon each bottle containing more 
than one pint, 2c. We have seen no official 
interpretation of the clause directly bear- 
ing upon homemade wines, but presuming 
the imposition of the tax is as far reaching 
as in other lines already up for special con- 
sideration and decided in favor of the gov- 
ernment, we have no doubt such wines 
when placed in bottles and offered for sale 
must bear a stamp. Under date of June 16, 
the internal revenue department decides 
that “‘the act of June 13 applies not only to 
domestic wines and to wines bottled in this 
country, but also to wines bottled in foreign 
countries.”’ Furthermore, the law provides 
specifically that every person, except as 
otherwise provided for, who offers for sale 
any article under the schedule in question, 
shall be deemed the manufacturer thereof, 
and subject to all taxes, etc. Any additional 
data along this line made public by the de- 
partment will be printed in our columns. 


ciieisentamiltta masini 

Phenomenal Agricultural Exports.—Out 
of 1117 million dollars total exports from the 
U §S for 11 months, 795 mill.ons, or more 
than 71 per cent were the y ‘ducts of ag- 
riculture. This gratifying fact is brought 


out in the May summary of finance and ™ 





under the direction 
of O. P. Austin, chief bureau of statistics. 
This very valuable document, showing our 


commerce of the U §, 


total trade with foreign countries for 11 
months, was corrected down to June 27, and 
made public soon after the first of July, an 
earlier date than any like statement in a 
long time. The importance of prompt is- 
suance of information of this character is 
clearly recognized in the bureau of statis- 
tics. 


Little Holland shipped half as much 
cheese to the U K last year as did our own 
country—298,000 cwts, against exports from 
the U §S of 632,000 cwts, out of a total of 
2,600,000 cwts shipped into Britain from all 
countries. Of the amount last named Can- 
ada furnished more than half. But our own 
exports to the U K showed a ~ood gain over 
one and two years ago; they are a little 
smaller than in the early ’90s, when they 
were at a low ebb. English consumers are 
evidently gaining confidence in the integ- 
rity of our dairy products. 





The Gain in Money Circulation is about 
$2 per capita in the past nine months. It 
was placed at 24.73 June 1 compared with 
22.76 Sept 1, ’97. Officials at Washington 
express the hope that the new issue of war 
bonds may be placed in such a manner that 
sudden withdrawal of money to pay for 
them may not cause a stringency in the 
market. The total amount in circulation 
June 1 was nearly 1840 million dollars 
against 1660 one year ago. Of the sum 
first named 650 are in gold coin, 390 silver 
certificates, 290 U S notes, 225 millions na- 
tional bank notes. 


-ainjeciinialitieiaaiaaiiaes 

The ProblemofSoil Fertility.—Applying 
barnyard manure is the best method of 
increasing soil fertility. Next to the qual- 
ity of the manure, the important point is 
its mechanical condition. As all plants 
take their food in a liquid form it follows 


that the finer the stable manure when 
spread on the land, the more readily will 
its valuable constituents be dissolved and 
made available for the growing crop. The 


complete mixing and breaking up of barn- 
yard manure and its even distribution is 
only possible by the use of such a machine 
as Kemp’s manure spreader, manufactured 
by Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co of Syracuse, 
New York. Thousands of these implements 
are used each year by practicals farmer 
and give the best of satisfaction. Write 
this company for its little book on soil fer- 
tility, which will be sent free to any read- 
er who states that he was directed to ask 
for it by American Agriculturist. 





An old subscriber, P. J. Tront of Park, 
has just made $35 clear on 100 bu potatoes, 
by studying the market reports from week 
to week in American Agriculturist. I ask- 
ed him if he objected to my saying so in the 
paper, and he replied: “Tell the editor, I 
consider American Agriculturist the great- 
est agricultural paper in the country, and 
would not be without it for double the 
year’s subscription price.’”—[John M. Mc- 
Laren. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Wire Fencing is the Farmers’ Fence. It 
may be delayed in some localities by poor 
machines, poor work and poor fencing, but 
it will remain. The Eureka Fence Co of 
Richmond, Ind, have been on the market 
with the best machine forthis work for four 
years and over, and have sold thousands 
of machines in that time. They have no 
traveling men on the road, but have been 
selling direct or through local dealers or 
agents, thus -plainly indicating the simplic- 
ity and correctness in the construction and 
principles of the machines., They have a 
simple plan for sending machines out on 
trial to responsible farmers, and this has 
been their method of introducing their ma- 
chines into new localities. Eureka fence 
builders have all they can do, farmers are 
pleased with the fence:and can build any 
hight or weight of fence they may need, 
using wire varying from the heaviest to 
the lightest as circumstances may require, 
and this, too, at the lowest outlay in money. 
Note their adv. 














Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Monopolist Spotters Will Sue. 


The monopolist spotters, Messrs Rickard 
and Long, give notice to growers, through 
a trade tobacco journal, that ‘they will 
take legal means for protection should their 
patent be infringed.’’ American Agricultur- 
ist also regrets that last week’s Cultivator 
advises growers that the national govern- 
ment is to begin suit to annul the patent. 
The fact is that only the name of the 
government is to be allowed, unless grow- 
ers can change the minds of the powers 
that be, and induce the national govern- 
ment to bring the suit in fact and pay the 
bills. With the spotters’ threat to prose- 
cute every farmer who spots his own leaf, 
growers can none too soon demand of thefr 
senators, representatives and of the U §S 
attorney general, that suit be brought 


at once in fact by the government. Unless 
this is done, growers will have the entire 
expense of the litigation to bear, which 


will be no small Dill. 

As to the monopolist spotters’ statement: 
“As evidence that our method of treat- 
ing tobacco resulted in good to the farmer, 
we point to the sales made to Sutter Bros 
by farmers in 1897. Then the farmers re- 
ceived as high as 25c p 1b for growing crops, 
and some crops they (Sutter Bros) offered 
25e for afterward sold at 8 to 10c. 

The fact is that Sutter Bros did buy at 
25c a very few crops which Rickard 
& Long spotted. But the sale was made 
before a leaf was spotted. Growers should 
also read this: “‘Tobacco growers should 
hail us as their friends, not as enemies.” 
For several years certain growers of Wind- 
sor, Ct, have spotted their growing crops. 
Last year the monopolist spotters, who 
would be hailed as ‘friends of growers,”’ 
appeared on the scene and demanded a roy- 
alty or threatened a suit. This is the typi- 
cal friendship of a tobacco sharp. 

Solicitous for their own welfare, the mo- 
nopolist spotters bewail: ‘Another point 
tobacco growers may overlook is 
that the fight against our method 
of treating tobacco leaves may be 
engineered by rival companies, who 
may claim, or have claimed in the past, 
priority of invention, and are using the to- 
bacco growers to assist in pulling the 
chestnut from the fire.’’ This last state- 
ment is a fair sample of much more of the 
silly twaddle which we have not room 
to print and which is so solicitous for the 
welfare of the grower. The quicker grow- 
ers can squelch such squawks from these 
soreheads the better will they care for 
their own interests. 





New YorK—Almost the entire area de- 
voted to tobacco culture in the Onondaga 
section has been planted, though some 
growers are still setting out more. The 
season is favorable, the rainfall has been 
heavy, and the ground is in good order for 
receiving plants. Plants are abundant, 
and for once thére has been no complaint 
as to their scarcity. Fully 20 per cent 
more acreage will be devoted to tobacco 
culture this year than in 1897, and the pros- 
pects so far for a good crop are favorable. 
Growers are expecting good prices for the 
’98 crop, providing it turns out well. Pres- 
ent prices for tobacco pay as well as any 
branch of farming. Dealers are well sat- 
isfied with the sweating of the ’97-crop. The 
fermentation is producing good colors, and 
the tobacco is likely to come out sound, 
with a small percentage of damage. Sales 
occur each week, but little leaf is held by 
growers. Recent sales were at 15c p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The tobacco crop 
throughout Lancaster Co is almost 
a month later’ than usual and is 
growing very slowly, but has a 
very good color and may still make a 
paying crop if rain falls in sufficient quan- 
tities, although a large growth is not ex- 
pected. Not 1% in of rain has fallen in the 
last four weeks in the immediate vicinity 
of Lancaster. Many growers have not been 
able to get enough plants and this cause 
alone has done much to reduce the acreage. 
The green worms have come in large num- 
bers and are giving their usual trouble, 
while the stink-bugs have been abundant 
in the wheat and will no doubt injure the 
crop greatly as soon as the grains are har- 
vested. There seems to be a peculiar scarc- 
ity of grasshoppers this season for which 
the growers should be thankful. 

FLoripa —A hail storm in the vicinity of 
Quincy, July 1, injured tobacco consider- 
ably. Plants were blown down and other- 
wise injured. Harvesting is going on in 





TOBACCO—GRANGE 


earnest, 
crops. 


Rains continue about right for 


Tobacco Notes. 

For the first six months of the year, the 
total offerings of old and new leaf at the 
eight leading western markets were 42,- 
747 hhds in ’98, 53,684 in ’97, 49,385 in ’96 
and 55,603 in ’95. Actual sales this year 
10,000 hhds less than total offerings. Ware- 
houses report about the same stock on 
hand as on July 1, ’97, 9495 hhds. These 
figures are undoubtedly greatly padded. 
The average price per 100 lbs received for 
the 42,747 hhds sold was $8.52 this year, and 
4.67 for the 53,684 hhds of last year. 

I have tried spraying tobacco with but 
little success. I used paris greenil lb to 
120 gal water which was strong enough to 
kill very small ones, but did not kill 
larger ones. When paris green is used 
stronger than 1 lb to 120 gals it burns and 
injures tobacco. When worms become nu- 
merous the sprayer will not check them 
to amount to anything; besides, a man can 
kill by hand as many worms in the same 
length of time as he can with the sprayer. 
There have been several sprayers sold in 
this county, but think very few are used 
with the tobacco crop, although they were 
bought for that purpose.—[T. E. Elgin, 
Christian Co, Ky. 

The enterprising leaf tobaceo firm of Sut- 
ter Brothers recentiy secured a packing of 
Wisconsin leaf of 3350 cs, making their to- 
tal purchases of Wis leaf aggregate 15,500 
cs—the largest packing of Wis leaf 
ever brought together. Wis leaf is nearly 
all bought from growers and old Wis seems 
to be a very popular leaf to handle, in the 
estimation of dealers. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

Madison Co Pomona met with West 
Eaton grange June 14; good attendance. 
State Master E. B. Norris delivered an in- 
spiring address. Considerable business of 
importance was transacted, among other 
things the resolution on cheese as an army 
ration received an affirmative vote. The af- 
ternoon session, after the initiation of six 
candidates in the fifth degree, was mainly 
given up to discussions and the lecture pro- 
gram, which was very entertaining and 
consisted of essays, recitations and music, 
both instrumental and vocal. 

Oneida Co Pomona met at GA R hall 
July 7, Worthy Master M. L. Lawrence of 
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Vernon and all officers present. Master 
E. B. Norris of the state grange gave a 
practical talk to Patrons. Brother Potter 
of Marcy spoke to the delight of all. Next 
meeting at Marcy Aug 4. 

Floyd grange will have 
vices July 25; all are invited. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey Patrons are preparing for 
the picnic season. A large picnic will be 
held at Alcyon~Park, Aug 3 when the us- 
ual large crowd are expected and interest- 
ing literary exercises carried out. National 
Master Aaron Jones of Ind will be the chief 
speaker. Then on Aug 17, Sussex Co 
Patrons have a picnic at which 10,000 people 
annually assemble. The speakers will be 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture J. H. 
Brigham and State Master John T. Cox of 
Readington. Morris and Essex Co Patrons 
have not as yet made arrangements, but 
they always have a big time. Warren Co 
Pomona holds its annual picnic at Louis 
Hollow, Aug 1l. A big crowd will attend. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Grange Crop Statistics. 

The lecturer of the national grange has 
been collecting some crop statistics from 
the different states. He is doing this al- 
together through the grange and I under- 
stand that he has succeeded in getting 
very close estimates by dealing directly 
with farmers in an organized capacity. The 
report from Pa for the July 1 quarter is not 
as complete as sometimes. The lecturers 
of subordinate granges havesent these data 
to me and I have obtained the following 
averages for the nine counties mentioned. 
This is a statement of comparison between 
condition and area, June 10, 1898, and June 
10, 1897. Last year is made the basis in- 
stead of a perfect crop as is usual. The 
crop areas are shown under A and condi- 


children’s ser- 


tion under C. 
CONDITION OF CROPS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Condition of fruit 
» © “ 
a a n e o 
‘ - [> y = =| a 
Wheat -Corn Cas © ££ SF Ss 
County A C AC AC C&M n < 
Allegheny, 9 80 100 909 9 9 9% 75 8 60 70 
Bradford, 200 95 100 — 9% 80 100 120 120 100 120 
Cambria, 95 110 9 — 10 — 9 9% 99% 9% 100 
Center, 100 105 100 100 100 100 110 110 — — 100 
Crawford, 106 100 100 8 9% 99% 99° 70 9% 9% 6 
Clearfield, 100 1llv 100 80 100 100 105 80 100 80 
Lycoming, 99 8 90 80 9% 85 9% 40 50 75 50 
Sullivan, 75 100 50 75 75 9 100 80 100 75 100 
Warren, 150 100 100 100 100 125 8 — 100 — 100 
Average,ll2 9% 93 8 % 9% 997- 8 91 83 8 


[Lecturer W. F. Hill, Pa State Grange. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Be sure that the brands are right. 


OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 

seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 


See 


list of genuine brands, which are made‘ by 


the “old Dutch process.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FRE F any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
itteburg! 
FAHNESTOCE 
‘ Pitteburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
BCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
— apply it. 
UNION 
OTIS } 
joago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY = Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY Louisville. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 











MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*%-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 





CHICAGO HOUSEWRECKING co. 
god Chicage Postofice Building 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 








The New War Bonds 


will float without the aid of a promoter. Full 
value and kept faith establish a market, as they 
have done, for Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 
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NEW YORK. 


Burke, Franklin Co, July 12—Most of the 
farmers have begun haying, and on a few 
small farms the crop is housed. Hay is of a 
good quality and fair in quantity, but not 
as heavy as some thought it would be. 
Crops of all kinds are looking fine. A few 
pieces of grain were struck with rust, but 
it will not injure the crop unless it be for 
feeding the straw. Calves are well cleaned 
up and prices are from $4 to 5. Potatoes 
are looking well. Bugs are numerous 
enough, but not as bad as in some years. 
Crows have done their full share of corn 
pulling. Cows are doing well, the flow of 
milk being good. The patrons of the Arctic 
factory seem to be satisfied with the milk 
test. 

Clay, Onondago Co, July 12—The hay crop 
is a fair one. Wheat is turning. Early this 
spring apples bade fair to be a full crop, 
but they are dropping and not more than 
one-third or half a crop will mature. To- 
bacco is all set; the acreage has been 
slightly increased. The Patrons of Industry 
held an election the last week in June. 

E. Teall was elected president and F. Rob- 
erts vice president. The association is in- 
creasing in membership steadily. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, July 12—The farmers 
are getting in hay, which is very heavy. 
Oats are rather light. Potatoes are rather 
a poor crop. Corn is poor; some farmers had 
to replant. Peas are about half a crop, 
Butter and cheese are very low. Plums and 
apples are dropping badly. The apple crop 
will be small. 

Hamilton, Madison Co, July 11—Haying 
has begun. Peas are going forward to the 
N Y market. There is a large acreage. 
Early potatoes are worth $1 p bu. They do 
not yield well. String beans will be ready 
for shipment in about a week. 

Jackson, WashingtonCo, July 12—Farmers 
are very busy with their haying. Grassis the 
best crop for a number of years. Margaret 
McArthur is having her house painted. A 
disease is attacking young turkeys and is 
proving fatal to whole flocks. Charles Weir 
has sold a number of electric light poles to 
parties in Greenwich. Rye promises to be 
a good crop, and all otl.er crops are looking 
well. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, July. 11.— 
Haying is nearly over. New seeding is 
very heavy and old seeding is a full aver- 
age. Corn is very late on low land. Near- 
ly all cottages on the shore of Lake George 
are occupied for the season. They rent fur- 
nished from $50 per month to 300 for the 
season. 

Owego, Tioga Co, July 12—Haying is 
well under way. Some fields yield an extra 
crop, while others are very light. Rain is 
very much needed. Oats, potatoes and corn 
are looking fairly well. Many farmers are 
using paris green in potato fields on ac- 
count of bugs, which are unusually numer- 
ous. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, July 12—Hay is a 
heavy crop, a third more than last year. 
With potatogs Benjamin Woodruff has paid 
a $3300 mortgage on 90 acres of land in 11 
years. Corn and potatoes look fine. Roy 
Butterfield was badly injured by the kick 
of a horse on the Fourth. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, July 12—Wheat har- 
vesting began last week with much of the 
crop badly damaged by the fly. Corn and 
potatoes are about the usual acreage and 
looking fairly well. Hay is a good average 
crop, most of it secured in fine condition. 
Oats and barley are not up to the average. 
There is an increased acreage of beans, 
which are looking well. Apples and pears 
will be light crops. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, July 11—Vaughn 
Bros put in 35 loads of hay before the 
Fourth. J. W. Vaughn has as fine a crop 
of hay for the number of acr-s as is often 
seen. Oats are looking well for the time 
they have been sowed. They were sowed 
late on account of the wet weather. J. 
W. Vaughn has a very fine piece of Wash- 
ington oats. Corn is rather small. Potatoes 
are late, but a large acreage is planted. Rye 
is a poor crop; it did not winter well. 
Buckwheat sowing is over; there is a large 
acreage. The creamery and cheese factory 
is doing a good business. Several young 
men have gone to war. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, 





July 12— 


For some time past farmers have been 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


drawing old hay to market to make room 
for the new crop which is very good in this 
section. The weather has been very favor- 
able for haying for nearly two weeks past, 
and farmers have improved it. Wheat is 
ripening and is nearly ready for the reaper. 
Corn is looking well and making a good 
growth, but all vegetation is needing rain. 
Early potatoes are in bloom and looking 
well. The acreage of buckwheat is above 
the average. Beans are being cultivated 
and are looking very well. The berry crop 
promises to be good. The apple crop will be 
light in this section. 

A Successful Canning Factory—The 
Cobb canning factory at Fairport is pre- 
paring for a big business. It is a hive of 
industry from June to the middle of Janu- 
ary. After the corn season was over last 
year, 40,000 bu of apples were canned. Corn 
is received in an open building about 135 
ft long by 35 in width. The corn is deliver- 
ed from wagons on one side and boatsonthe 
other. Corn is husked and thrown into 
erates which are carried to the main 
building. The corn is never handled after 
husking. The shelling is done automatical- 
ly as is the remainder of the work. The fac- 
tory is a boom to farmers in the county. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co—Grain cutting is at an end and 
and the crop is so large that barn room is 
at a premium, and more threshing will be 
done in the field this year than ever be- 
fore. The sudden rush of hay making and 
harvesting made farm labor in demand. 
Wages paid were $1 per day and board. 
The present condition of the oat fields in- 
dicates that the crop will be at least two 
weeks earlier than last year. The potato 
yield is better than expected. Recent rains 
have done wonders for th corn crop, which 
is now beginning to tassle. Some fields are 
very good, while others are quite spotted 
with thin places. This is especially notice- 
able in the early planting when the weather 
continued wet and cold a number of weeks. 
There will be considerable disappointment 
in the apple and peach crops. There is 
no dearth of small fruits, however. Work 
is now progressing on the ne-- $5000 cream- 
ery and cheese factory here and it is the 
intention of the promoters to have it in full 
operation by Sept 1. 

Westfall, Pike Co, July 12—Hay has been 
cut and is a big crop. Grain is ripening rap- 
idly. Some late potatoes come on very slow- 
ly. J. M. Aldrich planted his corn with a 
one horse planting machine. Summer 
boarders are coming out from N Y city. 


Bradford Co Dairying—Bradford is one 
of the leading dairy counties in the state. 
The advent of the creamery and separator 





has revolutionized the dairy business. The 
creamery has taken the work of butter 
making away from the farmhouse. The 


average patron spends as much time on the 
road as it would take to make his butter at 
home. Our creamery gives us butter equal 
to the amo t of butter fat shown by the 
Babcock test, and charges us 2c per 
lb for making. The creamery is a great 
educator; patrons compare their daily yield 
of milk and their Babcock tests. The yields 
of milk at present are from 20 to 30 Ibs per 
cow. I use a De Laval separator and 
make our butter. During t ~ear ending 
Dec 31, 1897, my herd averaged 569114 lbs of 
milk and 343 lbs of butter. It contained five 
two-year-olds, daughters of Maud’s Euroto 
Pogis. During the week ending June i5, 
1897, these heifers gave 836%elbs of milk 
owhich made 52 Ibs of butter. As 
three-year-olds, during the week 
ending June 5, 1898, they gave 
951144 lbs of milk, which made 61 lbs. 5% oz 
of butter. In 1897 they made 6% lbs of but- 
ter to the 190 lbs of milk. In 1898 they made 
6 2-5 Ibs to the 100 lbs of milk.—[Austin 
Leonard. 


ONTARIO. 
A Day at Ontario Agricultural College. 





The summer excursions to the agricul- 
tural college at Guelph were organized a 
number of years ago for the purpose of 
bringing the work that was being done at 
the college and experimental farm promi- 
rently before the people. Of late years 
these excursions have become so popular 
that both the railroads and the institutes 
look upon them as a source of revenue. 

Upon their arrival at the grounds the ex- 
cursionists are welcomed by the president, 
Dr James Mills, and treated to a plain but 


— 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have yy to — eee of this class, to go 
on is page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 

pearl type, no a e display type being used, thus makiug 
pai adv. as not! iceable as a aoe one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
LIVE STOCK. 
HITE COTTAGE HERD 0.1. C. Hogs. Pi $4 cnet or 


three for $10; well bred and good ones. STEP HEN LYLE 


White Cottage, Ohio. 











ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combinetion. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, L andeabers, Pa. 
NGORA CATS, $€4.00, Kittens, $5.00. Address Mrs. F. D. 
A BROWN, Millerton, N. Y. : 2 : 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CHANDLEE FARM FENCE is the best, most 
cheap to buy, y to build, and the stays will stay. 
agents Wanted. No charge for territory. Address F.R. TALL, 
General Agent for N. Y. state, Schenectady, N. Y., or CH ANDL EE 
FENCE CO., Washingtcn, D.C. 


t durable, 
C ounty 








57 FENCE MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire 
a 2) ects rd. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, “isin, 
io. 


City, 





Cy sERY Ey. ANTS from March sowing. Best vaneties, #1.25 per 
1,000. - HERZOG, Morris Plains, N. J. 


Wonderful 
Success. 


great impression of American Agriculturist seems to 
prevail 1 in the state of Pennsylvania. One party writes: 
*I have had the best returns from my advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist. I spent only $3 in your paper and $50.00 in others, 
but yours led them all. I think my success is re ally 
wonderful, and I shall use your paper again.” 











substantial lunch at the expense of the col- 
lege. All things combined make this not 
only a very cheap trip but also a most en- 
joyable one, being held in the month of 
June, when the farmers have the most leis- 
ure and the college lawns, gardens and 
greenhouses look thetr very best, so that 
many farmers take their whole families for 
the day’s outing. During the June just 
past 30,000 people have visited the college 
on these excursions. I recently went on 
one of these trips. 

After doing full justice to the lunch we 
were taken in hand by the experimentalist 
and shown over the plots, merely looking at 
the most important experiments as time 
would not allow us to stay long. The ex- 
perimental grounds consist of more than 50 
acres divided into plots of 1-100 of an acre 
each, there being upward: of five miles of 
roads separating them. In order to find 
out the most suitable varieties for Onta- 
rio conditions all the crops grown in the 
other provinces and the United States have 
been secured as well as the leading varie- 
ties from Europe, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. These varieties are tested on the 
farm and then the best are sent out 
in small packages to the experimental un- 
ion, this being the name given to a very 
important association consisting of ex-stu- 
dents of the college all through the Do- 
minion of Canada. These test the varie- 
ties on their own particular soil and con- 
ditions and report results. From data 
thus obtained a full and reliable report is 
issued, It is a most gratifying fact that 
nearly all the most promising varieties in 
common use in Ontario were first imported 
and then distributed in this way by the 
college. 

Mr Rennie, the farm superintendent, then 
took charge of us and showed us through 
the stables. Here are kept all the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle, sheep and swine for 
educational purposes of the college. Since 
coming to the farm, Mr Rennie has taken 
away the fences and divided the farm into 
four fields of ninety acres each, which is 


managed under the following four course 
rotation: 


Two years hay or pasture, third 









year corn, roots and peas, the fourth year 
grain crops seeded down with a mixture 
of 7 lbs red clover, 3 lbs alsike and 4 of tim- 
othy. Under this system he claims that 
the farm should increase in fertility with- 
out the addition of any fertilizer other than 
the barnyard manure which is made on 
the farm and by the appearance of the 
farm crops we should judge that his as- 
sumption is correct. The farm proper, after 
making allowance for all expense due to 
experimental or educational causes is man- 
aged on a paying basis as an ordinary farm 
should be. I consider that all experiment 
stations should have a farm attached upon 
the working of which a dividend on the 
right side of the balance sheet can be 
shown. This will give the farmers con- 
fidence in the institution and also act as a 
good object lesson. 

We next went across the street, where 
the dairy buildings are located. Here is 
all the most modern apparatus for the car- 
rying on of both butter and cheese making. 
One point in particular attracted my atten- 
tion. On a stand were two cheese made 
from 300 pounds of milk each, of three and 
four and two-tenths per cent milk respec- 
tively. The cheese from the rich milk was 
nearly one-third larger, thus showing the 
value of rich milk for cheese making and 
the justice of paying for milk for cheese 
making according to Babcock test. In an- 
other department, called the home dairy, 
were seen the different makes of hand sep- 
arators with the apparatus suitable for 
farm butter making. Miss Rose, the lady in- 
structor, was busily engaged in giving a 
lecture to the excursionists and at the same 
time a practical demonstration of churn- 
ing, working the butter and putting it up 
ready for market. In the stables connect- 
ed with the dairy we saw the Thistle milk- 
ing machine in operation. This machine 
seems to do its -work thoroughly and to 
be agreeable to the cow, as I noticed sev- 
eral chewing their cud while it was in op- 
eration, but I consider it too cumbersome 
and expensive except perhaps for the very 
largest dairies. 

We now found that our time was very 
short so we took a look through the poul- 
try buildings, the horticultural depart- 
ment and the gardens and the main build- 
ings devoted to the college work proper and 
then joined the crowds that were hurrying 
toward the station. In this excursion alone 
there were four train loads of people, mak- 
ing a total of over three thousand persons. 
From the comments and conversation over- 
heard on the train we could see that the 
college had a firm hold on the hearts of the 
Ontario farmers.—[G. F. Marsh, Ontario. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Gill, July 6—Farmers are very busy hay- 
ing; the crop is very heavy. Corn and po- 
tatoes are late. The strawberry yield was 
better than an average. 


Heath, July 6—Haying !s well advanced 
and the crop is largely in excess of last 
year. Henry M. Temple, a well-known 
and respected farmer, died at his home 
July 1. Mr Temple was a veteran of the 
old 52d regiment. He leaves a wife, son 
and daughter. The new road as laid by 
the county commissioners has been par- 
tially built. Corn is rather backward in 
growth, but other field crops, particularly 
potatoes, are booming. Apples are drop- 
ping from the trees rapidly. Oats are be- 
ginning to rust or turn yellow before they 
head out. 

Leyden, July 6—Haying is being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. While some have 
finished, others have not begun. Potatoes 
are looking well. Bugs are numerous. Corn 
is booming. Rye has made a great growth 
of straw and the indications are that the 
grain will be good.. Several flocks of sheep 
have been raided by dogs. 


Plainfield, July 4—The hay crop is large. 
There is complaint of apples dropping from 
the trees. E. S. Gloyd is putting in a silo. 

N. Gurney now occupies his residence 
at the Center. As chairman of the select- 
men it is much more convenient for him- 
self and the people. Crops are looking 
fairly well. Cows are in demand and good 
prices prevail. 

Westminster, July 6—The receipts at a 
recent soldiers’ aid fair were a little over 
$40, and as the expenses were paid by some 
of the citizens and Sons of Veterans the 
whole amount counts as net proceeds. The 
woman’s relief corps has sent several pil- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





lows for hospital use, and probably an- 
other entertainment will be held for the 
same purpose in the near future. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Franklin, July 6—Everything is driving; 
haying and hoeing come together this time. 
Help is scarce. Nearly all cherries have 
blasted, but other fruits are doing well. 
Pigs are scarce. Oats are looking well; 
also rye. Hay will be a fine crop. Cows 
are looking fine and making a good quality 
of milk. 

Griswold, July 4—The barn of James 
Burdick was struck by lightning and burn- 
ed with tools, etc, and a large quantity of 
old hay recently. The barn was nearly 
new and well arranged. Grass is heavy. 
Potatoes are setting well. 

Southport, July 4—The dry weather has 
matured grass rapidly and haying is in ful! 
blast. Grass is heavy. An experienced 
hay maker says rain hurts early cut grass 
full of sap less than late cut, which is mure 
absorptive. Some of the tedders and horse 
rakes work a little narrow for the new 
wide cut mowing machines. Potatoes and 
corn are growing rapidly, especially where 
the farmer has taken advantage of the 
rainy days to manufacture mulch. 

a 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, July 11.—Buyers complain 
bitterly of the conditions surrounding the 
market this season. Although the price 
of first class large cheese was quoted at 
7c all last week in New York, they say that 
this was an exceptional figure, and that 
when stock could be sold at all the bulk 
of it would bring only 6%@6%c. They 
paid only 6%c for it last Monday, and 
when they parted with it for 6%c, they 
simply cleared enough to pay freight on 
it. In many cases the cheese could not 
be sold at that price, but rather than dis- 
pose of it lower they put it into storage. 
This not only costs money, but 
ties up money, and is not ae sat- 
isfactory transaction for parties who are 
accustomed to sell their goods the same 
week they are received. Transactions are 
as follows: Large colored 6461 bxs at 6%c, 
large white 1,043 at 6%c, small colored 40 
at 614c, and 315 bvs 30 lbs each at 7c, con- 
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signed 350. Total 8,209 against 10,949 one 
year ago and 8,982 two years ago. Sales 


of creamery butter were 37 pkgs at 16c, 50. 


at 164%c, 25 cases llb prints 17%c, and 40 
cases 5-lb prints 18c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 1420 large 
white and colored at 1]614c, 115 large col p t, 
2800 small white 7c, 58 small colored 6c, 
1860 ditto 7c. Total 6,257 bxs. Also 22 
pkgs dairy butter at 15@1éc. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings of cheese 
were 28 lots of 2098 boxes, 6%@7c, being bid. 
No sales. Later about 800 boxes sold at 
ic. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price at 2c 
and the surplus price at $1.09 p can of 40 
qts is the same as last week. There is noth- 
ing of importance to note, the only peculiar 
feature being the increase of milk at a 
period when pastures are commonly sup- 
posed to be deteriorating. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 11 wére as 
follows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 


— milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 35,090 2,897 504 
N Y Central. 12,710 120 W3 
N Y. Ont & West, 35,017 2,600 — 
West Shore. 16,283 1,097 854 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,253 187 66 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 3.101 a _ 
New Haven & H, 0.482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 a 
Long Island, 595 — =_ 
N J Central, 2.310 7 — 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 a 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 a = 
Total receipts, 178,039 7,538 1,527 
Daily av this week, 25,434 1,076 218 
Daily av last week, 24,754 727 159 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,683 821 161 


The capitalists seeking the control 
of the milk business at Albany do not ap- 
pear disconcerted by the action of the milk 
dealers’ assn which recently decided to 
resist the aggression of the so-called 
trust. The latter is continuing its negotia- 
tions for the purpose of gaining control of 
the Albany milk trade. Representatives de- 
clare they have options and can secure the 
business of fully half the dealers; further- 
more that as soon as they can control 70 
per cent they will commence business, 
probably in Sept. There are about 300 milk 
dealers in Albany and vicinity. 





















Kozy 1898—Open and Ready for 


good work at any and all times. 


Journal, or 10 subscribers and $4.00, 


nearest you. 
New York, 52 Lafayette Place. 


Business. for 


The New Pocket Kozy Camera! 


A SUPERIOR CAMERA AND THE ONLY ONE 
THAT TAKES LARCE PICTURES. 


GIVEN FOR 20 SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS JOURNAL 
OR 10 SUBSCRIBERS AND $4.00. 
The new Kozy is a perfect pocket ages ge 
inal in design and construction. It is the only 
pocket camera that takes large pictures. It 
takes 12 pictures (each 34 x 34), without reload- 
ing. Its size whenclosed is 1? inches thick, 
48 inches wide, 5? inches — * weighs 16 
ounces. It takes a sharper, bett 
than many cameras twice its size and several 


er picture 


times its weight. It — easily into your 
pocket, and can be packe 
without crowding out everything else. It is 
strictly a film camera, using Eastman car- 
tridges. No heavy plates or plate holders. 

The new Pocket Kozy Loads by Daylight. 
No dark room required. After one hour’s 
study of our ‘‘directions,” the merest novice 
can handle it. 

The Kozy is the smallest Camera ever made 

we that takes a 34 x 3} picture on acartridge film. 
—_—: It works perfectly in any latitude, afloat or 
ashore. Therefore it is pre-eminently the thing 
Tourists, Canoeists, Bicyclists, in fact 
everybody who wants a first-class compact camera, that can be depended upon for 


into your “grip” 


Remember we guarantee the Kozy to beexactly 4s represented.or money refunded. 
CIAL OFFE . We will send this Camera free as a premium 
SPE * to anyone sending us 20 subscribers to this 
or 5 subscribers and $6.00. Price, $10.00, 
a two years’ subscription to this Journal included with each one purchased. Sent 


by express, charges paid by us in each case. : 
‘Address all orders to either of our offices; but to avoid delay, send to the one 


Chicago, Marquette Building. 


Springfield, Mass., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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THE GRAIN TRADC. 





LATL WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








= - - 
Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot - 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 1898 | 18ot 

Chicago ......... | a9 .693,/ .321/,| 245 

New York ...... .89 7544) .36 , 

Boston .......... — = 40 

Toledo .......... | .84 79 323, 

St Louis......... } 79 71 314 

Minneapolis ...| .86 | .70%4) .30 

*San Francisco 1.30 [1.55 | 1.28 





NS eae 
*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


97 | 872) 45 


No 2 grades Wheat | Corn Oats 
Sept....... ” 63l, : =, 19% 
Dec Linaiitekcacaidl 68% 3234 | ~ae 





PUBLIC tania KS OF GRAIN IN THE U SAND CANADA 








‘This week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, 12,516,000 | 14,701,000 — 16,609,000 _ 
COFM ..cce- 22,855,000 2 575,000 15,425,000 
Oats .. 5,940,000 6, 186, 000 6,949,000 





At Chicago, price changes in wheat have 
been held within a moderately narrow 
range, and while the market has lacked 
special support, the undertone is one of 
considerable confidence. Normal influences 
are apparently in control after the long 
period of feverishness. Following the col- 
lapse of the Leiter deal the wreckage has 
apparently lodged in strong hands and does 
not further menace the trade. But per- 
haps the most influential factor of the past 
week or ten days is the crystallization of a 
belief that ’98 harvests will be materially 
smaller in volume than at one time ap- 
peared probable. As shown in American Ag- 
riculturist’s special! reports on another page, 
winter wheat conditions show some de- 
terioration at the threshing machine, and 
the situation in the spring wheat territory 
is not altogether satisfactory to producers, 
although the general belief is in a liberal 
crop in the aggregate. 

Meanwhile the speculative branch of the 
trade is somewhat conservative with ap- 
parently little disposition to depress the 
market for new crop deliveries, these hold- 
ing mainly within a narrow range of 68@ 


70ec p bu. Public stocks are practically the 
smallest in years; farmers’ reserves are 


well reduced and world’s supplies are any- 
thing but burdensome. Foreign markets 
show spasmodic strength, but operators in 
western Europe naturally buy conserva- 
tively in the light of the remarkable slump 
on this side the water a few weeks ago. 

Corn receives moderate attention at the 
hands of operators and while support 
ras been feeble the market evinces com- 
parative steadiness with occasional hard 
spots. Under the influence of good weather 
conditions there is more or less selling on 
the part of operators who had previously 
bought for an advance, and this, coupled 
with the fact of liberal daily arrivals from 
country points, serves to hold the price 
within a narrow range on the basis of 
about 311446.@32%c p bu for No 2 mixed, July 
delivery. The crop and weather conditions 
will prove the dominating influence for 
some time to come. 

The oats market is inclined to sympa- 
thize with wheat and corn, prices holding 
within a narrow range. July 22@23c p bu, 
Sept new crop delivery working a shade 
under 20c, but subsequently recovering a 
trifle. Country offerings are moderately 
liberal, while the cash demand is only fair. 

In the absence ofimportant new business, 
the rye market must be regarded as sub- 
stantially steady but dull. Receipts and 
offerings are restricted, this serving to hold 
the market comparatively steady, particu- 
larly with the appearance of any export 
demand of consequence. No 2 in store is 
salable around 45@46c p bu, No 3 42@43c. 

Barley is neglected, owing partly to the 
season, maltsters showing little disposition 
to buy in midsummer. Receipts are small, 
however, and practically everything is sal- 
able at a range of 27@35c p bu, according 
to quality. 

Grass seeds 
fairly steady 
p ctl for Sept contract prime. 
easy at 4 75 p ctl. 

At Toledo, old wheat as it arrives con- 
tinues to sell at a premium over July with 
recent prices around 80@85c p bu; July de- 
livery 76@76%c, Sept 69@70c. The under- 


are neglected with timothy 
in tone on the basis of $2 50 
Clover seed 


tone is one of confidence at present prices, 
receipts of new wheat small, 


but not much 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


expected until after the middle of this 
month. Corn quiet at 32@32%c p bu, oats 
22%ec. Clover seed is neglected, receipts 


small but so is the demand, prime old $2 85 
@2 90 p bu, Oct new 3 25@3 30. 

Toledo has received about 1,250,000 bu 
new wheat each July of the past three 
years,saysC.A.King &Co’s market circular, 
and 3,000,000 bu in ’94. Farmers in some 
sections are inclined to hold, encouraged by 
recent high prices. August generally sees 
the largest receipts here. 

At New York, wheat market has been 
somewhat steadier on the basis of 938@95c 
p bu for No 2 red winter in store. Old 
wheat, however, is commanding a sharp 
premium over new crop deliveries; Sept has 
sold around 74c, and Dec 73%c in this mar- 
ket. Speculation dull, but a ‘fairly good in- 
quiry for wheat and flour on foreign ac- 
count. Corn quiet, liberal exports; No 2 in 
store 36@36%c. Oats quiet with No 2 mixed 
27@27%c p bu, state rye 46@47c on track, 
malting barley 42@50c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Hogs | Sheep 











| Cattle | 
1898| 1897) 1898| 1897 


20' $3.90} $3.50 $5.00] $3.85 


1898| 1897 





351 $5.5 


5 















Chicago, “teased Ibs ../ $5.35 

New York ......-....| 5.20) 4.25) 3.85) 5.00] 4.25 
Buffalo.. ie one ee 5.00) 4.05 5} 4.85) 4.15 
Kansas City . ane neu ; 5.06] 4.80! 3.85! 3.35 4.90 3.90 
PUGS GIES 0065. o0kesesic | 4.95] 5.00! 4.00] 3. 70| 4.65} 4.10 





At Chicago, cattle have been in about the 
recent favor, ruling steady to firm when 
desirable in quality. A good many sales 
are noted at $5@5 25, but it must be re- 
membered this requires particularly fine 
beeves, as the general run of transactions 
is at a range of 4 40 for fairly good to 4 85 
for really choice butcher weights. Offer- 
ings of dry cows and heifers are moderate, 
but not especially large and everything de- 
sirable meets with ready sale. 

Farmers are sending in comparatively 
few orders for stock cattle and this branch 
of the trade is dull, although prices re- 
main high. The very fact of the big fig- 
ures secured at the stock yards for thrifty 
feeders deters many countrymen from buy- 
ing at this time; it is also a busy season 
in the harvest fields, this preventing the 
usual activity. Milch cows and springers 
are substantially steady at a slight de- 
cline of $5 , >r head. 


Fey export steers, $5 15@5 35 Poor to fey bulls, @2 75@4 15 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 225463 00 
1450 Tbs. 460@5 00 Feeders, 3 7xu4 80 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 40 to,850 lbs, 3 2x4 60 
Ibs, 420@4 50 Calves, 500 lbs up. 2754 8 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 aT 25 
heifers, 42:@465 Milch cows. eaeh, 25045 
Farr to good cows, 3 00@4 00 
The hog trade is active as a whole, the 


quality of current arrivals good, including 
a number of heavy droves, and prices are 
without important change. One feature 
worthy of note is the concession demanded 
by buyers for ‘“grassy’’ stock. Good to 
choice corn-fed swine are quotable at $3 70 
@4, fancy a slight premium, common light 
weights 3 60@3 70. 

A little less animation has beén the rule 
in the sheep pens, although offerings as a 
whole changed hands with moderate rapid- 
ity at a substantially steady range. Good 
to choice sheep $4@5, poor to fair 3@3 75, 
yearlings and lambs 4 25@6 25, fancy 
springs 6 35@6 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand 
Monday of this week when 40 cars came on 
sale and prices a shade higher. 

Extra, i450 to 1600 Ibs, $490@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 75G@A 85 Poor to good fat cows, 2 /0@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs. 4@470 Heifers. 700 to 110 ibs, 3 73@4 40 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibe, 3 rare 10 Bologna cows, p hd, sees e 
Rough, half-fat, @420 F’sh cows & springers, 20 004 

Com to good fat oxen, 3 mea Veal calves, 5 0@6 00 

Hogs steady, Monday, fresh supply being 
30 double decks. Medium and heavy $4 @ 
4 05, yorkers 3 95@4 05. Sheep active and 
stronger. Prime wethers 4 60@4 70, good 
4 50@4 60, yearlings 4@5, spring lambs 4 50 
@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady with Monday’s 
receipts 150 cars. Butcher steers $4 40@ 
4 75, shipping cattle 4 65@5 25, dry cows 
and heifers 3 25@4 25, stock cattle 3 25@ 
440. The hog market opened firm Monday 
of this week when 75 cars arrived, but did 
not fully hold. Yorkers 4@4 05, medium 
and heavy droves 05@4 10. Sheep. re- 
ceipts 20 double decks, market fairly active 
and strong. Lambs 6@6 75, yearlings 4 50 
@5 25, sheep 3 50@4 75. 

At New York, cattle in good demand 


when desirable in quality, this applying to 





dry 
bulls and mixed stock gen- 
Inferior to prime native steers $4 50 


practically all grades of native steers, 
cows, heifers, 
erally. 
@5 25 p 100 lbs, bulls and oxen 3@4, dry 
cows 2 50@3 75, butcher heifers a _ stiff 
premium. Recent sales include choice O 
steers at 5 15@5 20. Veal calves active and 
firm when choice at 5@5 75, and inferior 
4 25@4 76. Sheep without important 
change, all butcher grades ruling steady to 
firm. Poor to fair 2 50@4 25, choice 4 50, 
common to choice lambs 4 50@6 75. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 

MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 37@39c p 
bu, mixed oats 32@34c, bran $13 50@14 50 p 
ton, cotton seed meal 21@21 50, middlings 
14@17, loose hay 6@9, clover 4 50@6 50, tim- 
othy 6@9, oat straw 5@5 50, rye 6 50@8, 
strictly fresh eggs 13@1l4c p dz, live chick- 
ens 13@14c p Ib, fowis 9@9%c, turkeys 11@ 
12c, ducks 9@10c, geese 8@9c, dressed chick- 
ens 14@15c, fowls 10@10%c, turkeys 12%@ 
14c, ducks 10@llic, geese 9@10c. New pota- 
toes 2 50@3 p bbl, cabbages 4@6 p 100, beans 
1 20@1 25 p bu, blackberries 9@10c p qt, 
raspberries 10@lic, cherries 5@8c, green 
peas 50@60c p bu, radishes 50c@1 p 100 bchs, 
asparagus 90c p dz bchs. 

At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 12@13c 
p dz, live chickens 7@9c p Ib, turkeys 10@ 
12c, ducks 8@9c, dressed chickens 10@12c, 
turkeys 14@16c, ducks 10@l14c. Potatoes 65 
@70c p bu, onions 60@70c, beans $1 50@1 75, 
raspberries 6@8c p qt, cherries 2@2 50 p bu, 
currants 8c p qt, peas 50@75ic p bu, green 
salted hides 714c p lb, fine washed wool 17c, 
rye straw 7@10 p ton, oat 6@7, timothy hay 
9@10, loose 10@12, middlings 16, cotton seed 
meal 23, oats 38@40c p bu, corn 43. 

OHIO—At Columbus, peaches 75c@$1 p 
bu, blackberries 5c p_ qt, raspberries 5c, 
cherries 6c, beans 1 08@1 10 p bu, new tur- 
nips 75c, onions 80c, potatoes 80c. Corn 40@ 
42c p bu, mixed oats 28@32c, bran 14 p ton, 
screenings 12, middlings 15, shorts 13, loose 
hay 6@7, timothy 6 50@7 50, clover 5@6, oat 
straw 3 50@4, rye 4@4 50, good to ch fine 
washed wool 17@18c p lb, coarse 22@24c, me- 
dium unwashed 17@18c, green hides 7@8c, 
calf skins 9c, strictly fresh eggs 104%@lilic p 
daz, live chickens 6c p lb, turkeys 10c, ducks 
8c, geese 8c, dressed chickens 7c, broilers 
12c, turkeys 12c, ducks 10c, geese 10c. 

At Cincinnati, corn 34c p bu, oats 25%4c, 
choice timothy hay $9@9 25 p ton, clover 5@ 
5 50, prairie 5@7 50, oat straw 3 75@4, 
wheat 3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, bran 11 50@12, 
middlings 12 50@13. Peaches 1@1 50 p 6- 
bskt cra, huckleberries 1 75@2 p 24 qt case, 
new Early Harvest apples 3 50@4pbbl, cur- 
rants 75c@1 p 24-qt case, raspberries 3@3 50 
p bu, cherries 1 p cra, potatoes 2 25@2 35 p 


bbl, string beans 1@1 25 p 2-bu sack, wet 
salted hides 9%c p lb, eggs 9c p dz, spring 


chickens 12c p lb, turkeys 6c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Comparatively speaking the receipts of 
butter in New York have been only fair re- 
cently, and the market has shown a fair- 
ly steady undertone. The make holds 
up, there being an abundance of grass, 
and pastures are still in fair condition. The 
demand is chiefly for storage purposes, 
creamery extras being taken most readily 
at about 16%c p Ib. Imitation creameries 
and dairies in moderate inquiry. The west- 
ern market has lost a little of the pre- 
vious buoyancy and dropped back slightly 
from the high point in June. Consumptive 
demand is only moderate and prices are 
still too high for speculation. 

New York State—At Albany, qui 
Choice creamery 164%@i7%%c p lb, dairy low 
16c.—At Syracuse, ch cmy 17%c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings of cheese 
were 28 lots of 2098 boxes, 6%@7 being bid. 
No sales. Later about 800 boxes sold at 7c. 

At New York, a moderately strong un- 
dertone is noted. Creamery western ex- 
tras 17 c p lb, firsts 16@16%4c, N Y extras 
1€%@I1i7ec, firsts 154%@16c, N Y dairy fcy 15% 
@l6c, firsts 144%4.@15c, western imt cmy ex- 
tras 14%c, firsts 13@13%4c, western dairy 
finest 14@14%c, western factory extras 13c, 
firsts 12%@13c. ; 

At Philadelphia, Elgin and other west 





ern cmy 16@16%c p Ib, prints 17@17'4¢, 
ladles 14@15c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, active. Choice 


creamery 18c p lb, prints 19c, dairy 1llc.— 














At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 18c, Ohio cmy 
14@15c, ch dairy 10%c. 

At Boston, the tone is quiet with prices 
slightly lower. Vt and N Hi assort- 
ed sizes 17c p 1b, northern N_ /Y iliec, 
western 16%@17c, northern emy  l6c, 
eastern 16@16%c, western l1l6c, Vt dairy 
extra i5c, N Y dairy extra 15c, western 
dairy 13@14c, western imit cmy 1l14c, ladle 
extra 13c, firsts 12%c, extra northern cmy 
in boxes 17%c, in trunks 17%c. 

The Chéese Market. 


The eastern market for full cream cheese 
has not presented a very favorable appear- 
ance of late. Receipts have been liberal 
and prices forced to a point which practi- 
cally shut out export demand. A moderate 
volume of business is noted in the west 
and prices remain just about where they 
have held for the last week. The situation 
seems to be about steady for goods arriv- 
ing in good order, but it is not so with 
common. Latter are easy. Demand is of 
the indifferent order, but still sufficient to 
absorb receipts fairly well. . 

New York State—At Albany, fair de- 
mand. Cheddars 7@7%c p Ib, flats 7@7%c, 
Swiss 13@14c, skims 3@5c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10c, flats 9c. 

At New York, substantially steady. N Y 
large colored fcy 7c p 1b, ch 6%c, large 
white fey 6%@7c, good to prime 64@6i4c, 
small colored fey 7%4c, white fey 7%4c, good 
to ch 6%@7c, skims 4@é6c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. N Y_ full 
cream cheddars 9@9%c p lb, Ohio flats 9c, 
limburger 10c, old Swiss 16c.—At Cincinnati, 
prime Ohio flat 7@7'%4c, family favorite 7%c, 
twins 8@8'%4c, Y A 9c, N Y cheddars 8@8%c. 

At Boston, a fairly steady tone is noted. 
N Y small extra 7@7%c p lb, large extra 





7%c, firsts 6@6%c, Vt small extra 7\c, 
large extra 7c, western twins extra 7c, 
Ohio flat extra 7c, sage cheese 7@8c. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignecs 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, receipts light. Choice mar- 
row beans, $1 45 p bu; fair 1 20@1 40, me- 
dium ch 1 20@1 22, fair 1@1 15, pea ch 1 15 
@1 17, fair 1@1 10, red kidneys ch 1 90@2, 
fair 1 50@1 80, yellow eye ch 1 40@1 45, 
green peas 75c p bu, Scotch in bbls 90c. 

Eggs. 

At New York the market has made no 
material changes as to general features. N 
Y and Pa prime to fcy 13@14c p doz, wes- 
tern selected, 12%c, other western 12@12%%c, 
seconds 2@38c p case. 


Fresh Fruits. 


Receipts of southern peaches are now of 
such quantity and quality as to call out a 
liberal consumptive demand. Previous to 
July 1 the varieties coming forward were 
generally of the undesirable early kinds 
and met with a dull market and compara- 
tively low prices. At present the better va- 
rieties, such as St John, Belle of Georgia 
and Crawford, are arriving in large. quan- 
tities and many sales have been made at 
$2@2 25 p carrier, with choice at $2 50. A 
very good new peach has appeared from 
North Carolina, called the Surprise, which 
sells at top prices. The southern crop this 
season is good, and a fairly satisfactory 
market is experienced. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply. Peaches $1.25@2 25 p carrier, 
plums 1 50 p 6-till carrier, grapes 2@3 p 
case, currants 4@6c p qt, gooseberries 4@6c, 
blackberries 3@8c, raspberries 2@5c p pt, 
huckleberries 7@10c p qt, cherries 4@9c, 
pears 4@6 p bbl. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, nothing of importance to 
note. Market barely steady. Coarse corn 
meal 64@65c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 87%c, ehops 65c, western winter bran 
$12 50@13 p ton, spring bran 12, middlings 
15, sharps 17, linseed meal 23, cottonseed 
meal 18, rye feed 13 50, screenings 40@55c 
Pp 100 Ibs. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, good stock sells well while 
poor grades drag. Prime hay 80c p 100 lbs, 


No 1 70@75c, No 2 60c, No 3 35@40c, shipping 
and gradeless 20@30c, clover 25@30c, mixed 


-THE LATEST MARKETS 


No 2 20@ 


clover 55c, 
25c, oat 20c. 


long rye straw 30c, 


Hides. 

At New York, about steady at quotations. 
Green cow and steer skins 74%@7%c p Ib, 
bulls 6%c, extra heavy sheep pelts 90c@ 
$1 20, horse hides 2 20@3 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, generally steady for good 
stock. Long Island potatoes $2 50@3 p bbl, 
southern Rose, extra 3, prime 2 75, Chili 
white 2 25@2 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, dressed rather dull, live in 
fair demand. Dressed turkeys 7@8c p lb, 
Phila broilers ch 15@17c, western broilers 
11@13c, N Y and Pa fowls 8c, western 7%@ 
8c, roosters 4@5c, ducks 10%@lic, squabs 
ch $2@2 25 p dz, small 1 25. Live spring 
chickens 12@12%4c p lb, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, 
turkeys 7c, ducks 35@45c p pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus $1 50@2 50 p dz 
behs, cabbages 2@4 p 100, cucumbers 1 50@ 
2 25 p bbl, green corn 75c@1 25 p bbl cra. 
lettuce 40@50 p bbl, onions 2@2 65, peas 1@ 
lettuce 40@50c p bbl, onions 2@2 65, 
peas 1@125 p bag, string beans 1 50@ 
1 75, squash 1 50@1 75 p bbl cra, tomatoes 
1 25@2 p bu box, turnips 1@2 p 100 bchs. 

= neaigiineatbien toi 
eThe Hop Market. 

At New York, the market remains in a 
very quiet condition, home brewers buying 
only moderately. Exporters are doing very 
little, and transactions amount to almost 
nothing. Prices are rather weak although 
showing no radical change. Reports on the 
growing crop are variable, as usual at this 
season, but have no apparent effect on the 
market. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 12%@13% 


prime, 11@12 
low to medium, 7@10 
N Y state, crop of 1896, 34%@6% 
Pacific coast, crop of 1897. choice, 1244@13% 
prime, 10% 
low to medium, 74%4.@9% 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 3%4@6% 
German crop of 1897, 30@40 


FRANCE—Reports from Paris indicate a 
generally satisfactory growth, with vermin 
not much in evidence. News from Alsace 
is also favorable. 

a 


Stifle Slipping—D. S. (N Y) has a colt 
whose stifle slips out; also is thin; a remedy 
for a horse running out its tongue when he 
is driven. Slipping of the stifle bone is the 
result of a weakness of the muscles of the 
leg, and as the colt grows older it will come 
all right. Rub the muscles around and 
above the joint with a little soap liniment 
once a day. The only remedy for a horse 
which allows his tongue to protrude when 
being driven is to put on a muzzle, and in 
time he will get used to the bit. This 
method usually breaks off the habit. 





Dates of Omaha Stock Shows.—Exten- 
sive preparations are being made for the 
exhibits of live stock at the Trans Missis- 
sippi exposition. The poultry will be shown 
Sept 19 to 30 inclusive and horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, Oct 1 to 29.. The exposition 
offers $35,000 in cash premiums. Special 
prizes by the different live stock associa- 
tions bring the total up to almost $50,000. 
Com Dinsmore feels sure that the showing 
of stock will be equal to or greater than 
at the Columbian exposition. 





Capacity of Cisterns.—When 6 ft in di- 
ameter, for each 12 ft in depth this is 211% 


gal; when 10 ft in diameter 587% gal.— 
[American Agriculturist Year Book for 
1898. 





Sugar growing in southern Africa is re- 
ceiving some attention, writes the U § 
consul at Cape Town. The production is 
confined to the colony of Natal, where 
15,000 acres (probably cane) are under cul- 
tivation, producing annually about 20,000 
tons sugar and 160,000 gallons rum. Work 
is done by coolies at a charge of 25c per 
day for wages, food and lodging. The 
acreage will increase yearly. 





American Agriculturist grows more and 
more popular. New subscribers say that 
one of its best points is the fact that you 
do not have to read three or four columns 
to find a fact that you want to know.—[L. 
L. Soules, Schuyler Co, N Y. 
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NEW PORTFOLIOS! 


Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Twelve Portfolios of views which are espe- 
cially timely just now, and of great interest at 
any time. The war with Spain is much more 
vivid if one has pictures before him of vessels 
which are taking part therein. The twelve 
portfolios which we offer have two hun- 
dred and fifteen photographic views, nearly 
all occupying a full page, of our battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, monitors, coast defense 
boats, gunboats and auxiliary vessels, together 
with some of the most noted ships in the Span- 
ish navy. There are also pictures of our navy 
commanders, ships crews, drill exercises, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 

icture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, etc. 

n themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. Each portfolio consists of 16 
pages, each 11 by 131-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them most highly to our readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts: 

For contents of Parts I to VIII inciusive, see 
preceding or following issues: 

List of Illustrations. 


Bombardment of MANTANZA. 
The Torpedo Boat * WINSLOW.” 
The Protected Cruiser “* NEw ORLEANS.” 
Monitor “ PURITAN ” at the Brooklyn Dock. 
Torpedo Boat * DuPONT” in the Dry Dock. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE and his ASSISTANTS. 
Captain’s Cabin on the “ HELENA.” 
WAR Map of the WORLD, showing distances between 
points of Naval Interest. (Double page.) 
United States Marines at CAMP ORDWAY. 
United States Marines at Drill. 
Village of OLD POINT COMFORT. 
View of FORTRESS MONROE and the MOAT. 
Model Basin at the Washington Navy Yard. 
Experiment Basin for Boat Models, 
A War Map of Cuba. 
List of Illustrations. 


Part 9. 


Part 10. 
Double-Turreted Monitor “MONADNOCK.” 

Arrival of a Battalion at Tampa. 

The Cruiser “PRAIRIE.” 

Ferry Boat Landing Marines at Brooklyn. 

Entrance to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. — 
Brooklyn Navy Yard Dry Dock. 

Battleship “TExas” Coming Out of the Dock. 

Deck of the Training Ship “Essex.” 

The VESUVIUS Stripped for Battle. 

Skirmish Drill of Marines at Hampton Roads. 
Torpedo Adjusted in Deck Tube. 

Eight-inch Gun and Crew of the “ATLANTA.” 

The Dynamite Cruiser “BUFFALO.” 

Composite Gunboat “NEWPORT.” 

Converted Torpedo Boat Destroyer “MAYFLOWER.” 
Main Deck of the “INDIANA.” 


List of Illustrations. Part 11. 
ADMIRAL DEWEY in his Office, on the Flagship 
“OLYMPIA.” 


Acting Rear Admiral WILLIAM T. SAMPSON. 

Commodore WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY. 

A Sugar Factory in Manila. 

Rosario Street, Manila. 

A Bungalow iu Manila. 

View in the Pensacola Navy Yard. 

Ship’s Company on the “BALTIMORE.” 

Ship’s Company on the “KEARBARGE.” 

The Composite Gunboat “VICKSBURG.” 

Composite Gunboat *WHEELING.” 

The Gunboat “WILMINGTON.” 

The Cruiser “TOPEKa.” 

The Composite Gunboat “MARIETTA.” 

Military Mast and Searchlight. 

Poop Deck and Military Mast of the “NEW ORLEANS.” 

General Muster on the Quarter-deck. ; 
List of Illustrations. Part 12. 

THE PRESIDENT and His Cabinet. 

GEORGE W. MELVILLE in his Office, Washington. 

Sailors at Mess. 

The Protected Cruiser “ NEw ORLEANS” at the Dock. 

Forward Gun of the “ NEw ORLEANS.” 

Blue Jackets of the “ NEw HAMPSHIRE” at Drill. 

Cruiser.“ ALERT” Using Her Flashlight. 

Lifting a Twelve-inch Gun Above the “MIANTONOMAH’S” 


Turret. 
Placing a Twelve-inch Gun in the MIANTONOMAB’S” 


urret. 
Signal Drill with Flags. 
The Composite Gunboat “PRINCETON.” 
Dynamite Gun of the “ BUFFALO.” 
Divine Service on the “ TEXAS.” 
Loading a Six-inch Gun. 
A Six-inch Rifie and Loading Appliances, 
Cleaning Day on the * RICHMOND.” 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 ets. postpaid, any four (4) parts 
postpaid, for 35 cts. if ordered at one time, 
or we will send all twelve (12) parts, post- 
paid, for $1.00. 

Address orders to either of our offices; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers. 
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The Harvest Festivals. 





[From Page 50.] 


Preble, Eaton, Sept 26-30 
Portage, Ravenna, Sept20-23 
Putnam, O tawa, Oct 48 


Ross, Chillicothe, Aug 9-12 
Sandusk:, Fremont, Oct 5-7 
Seneca, Fostoria, Sept 13-16 
Shelb:, Sidney, Sept 20-23 
Stark, Canton, Sept 28-30 
Summit, Akron, Oct 47 
Tri State, Toledo, Aug 22-27 


Trumbull, Kinsman 
Aug 24-26 
Trumbull, Warren,Sept 13-15 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 
Sept 20-23 


Union, Marysville, Oct 47 
Union, Richwood, Oct ll- i4 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 

Sept 13-16 


Warren, Lebanon, Sept 20-23 
Washington, Marietta, 
Sept 13-16 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 27-30 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 13-16 
Ww illiams, Mentpolice, 
Sept 6-9 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
26-Oct Ll 


Sept 
Wyandot, Upper San- 
Oct 47 


dusky, 


Pennsylvania. 


Allegheny, Tarentum, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 


Sept 27-30 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
ny 


Beaver, Hookstown, 


Armstrong, 


Aug 23-25 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 47 
Berks, Reading, Oct 4-7 


Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Bethlehem, eee} 
t 13-16 


t 13-16 
eatent Meme ra 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Butler, Butler, Sept 6-9 
Cambria, manatee 
Sept 5-9 
‘ambria, Carrollton, 
rt 20-23 
‘arbon, Lehighton,Sept a 30 
‘hester, Oxford, Sept 21-23 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 
Oymancegue Valley, 
Westfield Sept 13-16 
Crawford, , Conneautvilie, 
t 


Ser 
Blair, Holliday ——. 


ep 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, pt 20-23 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
Sept 27-30 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 23-26 
Dayton, Dayton, Sept 27-30 
Edinboro, Edinboro, 
Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro, Sept 13-16 
Greene, Carmichaels, 


Sept 28-29 
Hanover, Hanover, Sept 69 
Juniata, Port 


Pp 
Kittanning, Kittanning, 

ug , 
Lehigh, Allentown bent 19-23 
Luzerne, Dallas,Sept 29- Oct2 
Lycoming, meee - 


Ss 
Mansfield, Manetelt 
Sept 27-30 

McKean, Port Allegany, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro,Sept 20-22 

Monroe, ee 

ept 6-9 


Mt Gretna, Mt Gretna, 
Aug 15-19 

Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
ville, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Northampton, } saaasem. 


Northampton, 
hem, 
Semmens, 
Orwigsbu Orwigs- 
bu ” B Sept 69 
Oxford, Oxford, 


Sept 21-23 
Philadelphia, Philadel- 
ov 


phia 
S¢huyikitl, Orwigsburg, 
Sept 6-9 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 46 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Oct 45 
Susquehanna, Harford, 


Sept 28-29 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
be ~-epan Washing- 
to Sept 20-23 
Washington, Burgetts- 
town, Oct 4-6 
Wayne, Honesdale, Sept 2-38 
Westmoreland, bia 
wood, ept 27-30 
Wyoming, et. 


9° 
« 


Sept 13- 16 
York, York, Oct 3-6 
York, Hanover, Sept 69 


Kentucky. 
Anderson, Lansenesueg, 1» 


ug 
Campbell, Alexandria, 
Aug 23-27 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 4-7 
Fleming, Ewing, Sept 7-10 
Hopkins, Madisonville, 
Aug 24-27 
Jefferson, Louisville, A 16-20 
Jefferson, Louisville, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Knox, Barbourville, A 31-S 2 
Louisville and oe 
Louisville, gz 16-20 
MecCrac Son Waduesle ‘6 11-14 
Madison, Richmond, A 9-12 
Ohio, Hartford, Sept 29-COct 1 
Shelby, Shelbyville, A 23-26 





Virginia. 
Ch esapeake, wage 
Charles, Aug 17-20 
Chesapeake, Kilmar- 
Nov 3-5 
East Shore, Locust- 
ville, Aug 31-Sept 3 
Loudoun, Leesburg, 
Aug 25-26 
Norfolk, Norfolk, Oct 48 
Rappahannock, Freder- 
icksburg, Sept 27-29 
Shenandoah valley - he Ao 
chester, 1l-l4 
Tidewater, Tappahan- 
nock, Sept 7-9 
Upperville, U peers, 
Sept 15-16 
West Virginia. 
Morgan’s Grove, Shep- 
herdstown, Sept 6-9 
Tyler, Middlebourne, 
Aug 23-26 
Wetzel, New-Martins- 
ville, Aug 30-Sept 2 
North Carolina. 
Cumberland, Fay ette- 
ville, Nov 9-11 


Canadian. 
Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 
Sept 14-15 
British Columbia, 

New Westminster, Oct 4-7 
Brome, Brome Corner, 8 6-7 
Carleton, Richmond, 8 13-15 
Center Bruce, Paisley,S 27-28 
Central Canada, Ottawa, 

Sept 16-24 
Denham, Tilsonburg, Oct 4-5 
Eastern, Sherbrooke, S 5-10 
Ligin West, Wallacetown, 

Sept 29-30 
Kenyon, Maxville, Sept 15-16 
Lanark North, Almonte, 

Sept 27-29 
Lanark South, Perth, 8 21-23 
New Brunswick, St Johns, 


Norfolk, Simcoe, Oct 11-13 
Northern, Collingwood, 
Sept 20-23 
Northern, Walkerton, S 14-15 
Northwestern, Goderic hy 
Sept 27-29 
Ontario fat stock show, 
Brantford, Noy 30-Dec 2 
Ontario and Durham, 
Whitby Sept 29-Oct 1 
Oxford, Kemptv ille, S 29-30 
Peel, Brampton, dept 27-28 
Peninsular, Chatham, S 20-22 
Prescott, Prescott,Sept 20-22 
Prescott, Vankleek pi 
Sept 13-15 
Prince Edward, P ictou, 
Sept 28-29 
Riding West, Pete pare. 
Sept 29-Oct 1 
Stanstead, Stanstead, A 24-25 
Toronto Industrial, 


Toronto Aug 29-Sept 10 
Western Canadian, - 
London, ept 8-17 


Woodbridge, Woodbehare, 
Oct 18-19 


Maine. 
Androscoggin, Liver- 
more Falls, Aug 30- 
Androscoggin Valley, 


Canton, Sept 27-29 
Aroostook North, 
Presque Isle, Se yt 13-15 


Bridgton, Bridgton, +" 6-8 
Cumberland, Gorham, 820-22 
Cumberland’ Farmers’, 

West Cumberland, § 27-28 
Durham, Durham, Sept 21-2 22 
Eastern, Bangor, 29-8 2 
East Eddington, East 

Eddington, Sept es 
Eden, Salisbury Cove,S 21-2: 
Franklin, Farmington,S 20-22 
Franklin, North Phil- 

lips, Sept 13-15 
Gray Park, Gray, A 30-S 1 
Hancock, Bluehili,Sept 20-22 
Kennebec South,South 

Windsor, Sept 27-29 
Knox North, Union, 5S 20-22 
Lake Rind Park, East 


Sebago. Sept 20-21 
Lincoln, Damariscotta, 
Sept 27 


New Gloucester, Upper 
Gloucester, ~ y 28-29 
New Portland, Nort 
New Por tland, Sept 21-22 
North Berwick, North 
Berwick, Aug 23-25 
Ossipee Valley, pow pish, 
Aug 30-Sept 1 
Oxford, Norway, Sept 20-22 
Oxford’ Northern, 
Andover, Sept 21-22 
Oxford West, Fryeburg, 
Sept 27-29 
Penobscot West,Exeter, 
Sept 27-29 
Richmond Farmers’, 


Richmond, Sept 27 
Sagadahoc, Topsham, 11 
3 

Shapleigh and hea. 
ct 5-7 


cton, 
Somerset, Madison 
ridge, 
Waldo North, Unity, S a 4 


Waldo- Penobscot, Mon- 
roe Sept 13-15 
Ww ashington, Central, 
Machia Sept 20-21 
w ashington’ North, 
Princeton ept 68 
Washington, we -. 
Sept 14-15 
Washington West, 
Cherryfield, Sept 14-15 


New Hampshire. 
Bradford and Newbury, 

Bradford, Sept 27-2 
Cheshire. Keene, Sept 68 


Merrimack, Warner,Sep 21-22 
Rochester, Rochester, 
Sept 13-16 
Vv ermont_ 
Champlain valley, Bur- 
lington, Sept 6-9 
Dog a valley, North- 
field, Sept 13-15 
Rutland, Rutland, Sept 13-15 
Ryegate "and Wells, 
aaa egate, Sep: 21-2: 
Springfie Springfielc 
_— Sept 13-14 
Valley Sat, Brattle- 
bor« Sept 28 29 
Waits River valley, 
East Corinth, Aug 24-26 
Windsor, Woodstock, 
Sept 28-30 
Winooski valley, W jater] 
bury, 3-15 


Conn 
Guilford, Guilford, Sept 28 
New London, Norwich, 
Sept 57 

Newtown, Newtown, 

Sept 27-29 
Union, Enfield, Sept 28.29 
Union, Huntington, Sep 21-22 
Ww indham, Brooklyn, 

Sept 13-15 
Woodstock, South Wood- 


Sept 19-21 
yland 
Elkton, Elkton, aaa 6-9 
Frederick, weederic® 
Oct 11-14 
Talbot, Easton,Aug 30-Sept 2 
Massachusetts. 
Amesbury and Salis- 
bury, anes, 
Sept 27-29 
Barnstable, Barnstable, 
Aug 20-Sept 1 
Berkshire, Pittsfielf, 
Sept 1-15 
Blackstone Valley, Ux- 
bridge Sept 27-28 
Bristol, ‘Taunton, Sept 20- 22 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Deerfield valley, Char- 
lemont. Sept 15-16 
Essex, Peabody, Sept 20-22 
Franklin, Greenfield, 
Sept 22-2 
Hampden East, Palmer, 
Sept 20-21 
Hampshire, Amberst, 
—~ t 15-16 
, Hampshire and Fran 
lin, Nortnampton,Oct 5-6 
” Highland, Miudlefield, 
Sept 7-8 
Hillside, Cumaningies, 
Sept 27-28 
H:ngham, Hingham,Sep27- -28 
Hoosae v alley » Nortn 


Adam Sept 21-22 
Mousatents, Great a 
rington. Sept 28-29 


Manufacturers’ Ag’l, 
North Attleboro, 


ug 30-31 
Marshfield, , Marshfield 


ug 24-26 
Martha’s Vineyard, 
West Tisbury, Sept 20-21 
Middiesex North, Low- 
ell, Sept 15-17 
Middlesex, South Fram- 
i: gham, Sept 13-15 
Nantucket, Nantucke 
Aug 31-Sept 1 
Oxford, Oxfora, Sept 8-9 
Ply mouth, Bridge wa- 
er, Sept 14-16 
Spencer, Spencer, Sept 22-23 
Union, Blandford, Sept 14-16 
Weymouth, South We 
moutn, Sept 29-Oct 1 
Worcester, ieemnes 
Sept 6-8 
Wessontes East, Clin- 
Sept 15-16 
Worcester Northwe sot, 
Sept 14-15 
Worcester South, Stur- 
bridge, Sept 15-16 
Worcester West, Barre, 
Sept 29-30 


of 








TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


War Notes.—The Oregon’s superior speed 
made her the most conspicuous ship in the 
fight with Cervera. She had a hand in 
sinking all the cruisers.——The Brooklyn 
was hit more than 30 times in her running 
fight with the Colon.—Admiral Camara is 
well on his way back toward Spain.—— 
The health of our soldiers at Santiago has 
been generally good. Malarial fever from 
lying in wet clothing on the damp ground 
has prevailed to some extent.——Generals 
Shafter and Wheeler have recovered.— 
Our boys have been on half rations part of 
the time owing to difficulty in getting sup- 
plies up from the coast.—— The wounded 
are doing nicely and are being brought 
north as rapidly as possible.——Additional 
surgeons arrived in Cuba last week.—— 
Hundreds of refugees from Santiago passed 
through the American lines last week.—— 
Gen Toral offered to surrender the city if 
allowed to eVacuate under arms. His of- 
fer was promptly refused.——Examination 
of Cervera’s ships shows that they are to- 
tal wrecks. There is little hope of raising 
any unless it is the Colon.——The president 
will promote Sampson and Schley in recog- 
nition of their services in the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet.——Watson is now doubt- 
less well on his way to the Spanish coast. 
The battleship Massachusetts has been sub- 
stituted for the Iowa ni his fleet, being in 
better condition. 





Peace in Sight.—The feeling is general 
that peace is in sight, though it may still 
be a long way off. In Spain there is a 
growing appreciation of the hopelessness of 
continuing the war and important over- 
tures for peace are believed to have been 
made through Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff, 
the British ambassador at Madrid, in 
whose hands American interests were left 
by Minister Woodford. Spain has been put- 
ting out feelers to get an idea of what 
peace will cost her and with what terms 
she will have to comply. The army still 
holds out for a continuance of the war, but 
the civil leaders can see nothing but ulti- 
mate ruin and are ready to open peace ne- 
gotiations when they consider the time 
ripe. There is a marked change in the tone 
of Madrid journals. 


Santiago Bombarded.—The bombard- 
ment of Santiago began at 4 o’clock Sunday 
afternoon. The civil authorities desired to 
surrender, but Gen Toral positively _ re- 
fused. The truce was taken advantage of 
by both sides to strengthen their posi- 
tions. Reinforcements and artillery 
reached Shafter and the American line 
was so strengthened as to make it impossi- 
ble for the Spanish forces to cut their way 
out. At this writing no particulars are 
given. It is supposed that Sampson is 
shelling the city from the outer harbor. 
The infantry are not to be exposed more 
than is absolutely necessary. It is not 















supposed that the city can hold out long, 
But few of the American troops will be 
allowed to enter the city for fear of yellow 
fever. 





Prisoners at Portsmouth.—The St Louis 
having aboard 746 Spanish prisoners, 
among them Admiral Cervera and the civil 
governor of Santiago, arrived in the har- 
bor of Portsmouth, N H, Sunday. The 
prisoners gave no trouble during the voy- 
age. What will eventually be done with 
them has not been decided. 


Gen Miles Sails.—The auxiliary cruiser 
Yale sailed late last week for Santiago with 
Maj-Gen Nelson A. Miles aboard. 
He will personally ag He the future 
movements in Cuba. The Yale carried the 
6th Mass and was convoyed by the Colum- 





bia with the lst battalion of the 6th Ii 
aboard. 
Hawaiian Commissioners.—The presi- 


dent has appointed Senator Cullom of IIl, 
Senator Morgan of Ala, Representative 
Hitt of Ill, Sanford Dole, president of the 
Hawaiian republic, and W. F. Frear of 
Hawaii to be commissioners under the an- 
nexation resolution. 

From Dewev.—Admiral Dewey has 
cabled that the first expedition arrived 
safely. The men are in good health and 
landed at Cavite where they are comfort- 
ably quartered. The insurgents are ac- 
tive and Aquialdo has proclaimed himself 
president of the insurgent republic. 





Appalling Disaster.—One of the most 
appalling disasters in the history of ocean 
travel occurred last week on the Grand 
banks off Sable island. Ina dense fog the 
French liner La Bourgogne collided with 
the British ship Cromartyshire and went 
to the bottom, taking down 584 souls. 
The total number aboard was 750 and of 
these 166 were saved by the Cromarty- 
shire’s boats. The crew fought like 
fiends for the boats, crushing the women 
and children. Only one woman was 
saved. All but four of the ship’s officers 
went down with her. 


Ordered Home.—Admiral Camara in 
command of Spain’s squadron which start- 
ed for the Philippines has been ordered 
to return to Spain to protect home shores. 
He had reached Suez, where he was re- 
fused permission to coal. His ships are 
foul and in need of repairs. If Watson 
crosses in time to intercept them, they 
will be but a mouthful. 





Hobson Exchanged.—Lieut Hobson, the 
hero of Santiago, and his gallant crew have 
been exchanged for men of equal rank, 
and are now safe within the American 
lines. All are well save that two are 
just recovering from an attack of inter- 
mittent fever. The exchange was effect- 
ed by Gen Shafter. 





Losses in Field Curing of fodder are 
about 20 per cent greater than when the 
same feed is preserved in the silo. 


METHODS ESSENTIAL 


In Obtaining Publicity fora 


LARGE RAILROAD. 


Advertising Which Not Only Catches 
the Eye but Instructs the Trav- 
eling Public. 


The average newspaper reader cares very 
little about a description of the tiresome 
routine incident to office duties, but the 
methods essential in obtaining the neces- 
sary publicity for a large railroad corpo- 
ration will no doubt prove interesting. 

“First of all,” said Mr B. F. Horner, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Nickel Plate 
road to a newspaper reportef, “before we 
investigate any of our methods let me de- 
scribe the origin of the name. 

“ ‘Nickel Plate,’ the popular sobriquet of 
the New York, Chicago and St Louis rail- 
road, has furnished the subject for the 
weaving of many a fairy tale, each with 
more or less foundation in fact, as suited 
the purpose of the dreamy narrator of cor- 
ner grocery legend or the resourceful and 














visionary space writer doing time on a Sun- 
day blanket sheet. The most authentic 
information places the origin of the name 
‘Nickel Plate’ as the title for the road in 
the sanctum of the fertile brained editor of 
a northern Ohio newspaper,” said Mr Hor- 
ner. ‘The circumstance was the animated 
Giscussion inspired incident to the com- 
mendable rivalry of the cities of Norwalk 
and Bellevue, in their efforts to iaduce the 
projectors of the road to construct the line 
through either one or the other of those 
cities. 

“In its issue of April 14, 1881, the Norwalk 
Chronicle, in speaking of the road, its glit- 
tering prospects and the brilliant possibil- 
ities of trade opened up for the cities 
through which it operated, together with 
the gilt-edged character of its financial 
backing, characterized the institution as 
the nickel plated railroad, the term intend- 
ed as expressive of the bright and substan- 
tial attributes of the enterprise. 

“This is believed to be the first use of the 
term as applied to the road, which from 
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our present trade-mark, if it may be so 
termed, was used, I believe, on a time table 
in effect November 28, 1881. 

“At that time the phrase was printed in 
plain letters and no effort was made to- 
ward a distinctive trade-mark. Later we 
adopted the present style of letters so well 
known. We also arranged these letters 
into a perspective view, the first being used 
in 1893. 

“About three years ago this was further 
evolved until we secured the cut now so 
largely used and which is regarded as our 
business escutcheon. 

“Our present aim is to display some one 
of these characteristic cuts in a prominent 
position in all our advertising matter. 

“The Nickel Plate road depends largely 
on the newspapers for accomplishing pub- 
licity,’’ continued the advertect. ‘““We have 
become convinced that the _ successful 
newspaper of to-day is the most available 
medium through which the public ma: be 
reached. In the travelers’ register, a 
brief time table is exhibited, showing the 









































that time on was frequently used in the * arrival and departure of trains and from 
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same connection in various papers until, in ] time to time brief reading notices are in- 


abbreviated form, ‘Nickel Plate,’ it has be- 
come the accepted and popular sobriquet 
of this great trunk line.”’ 

At this juncture in the conversation the 
general passenger agent invited the news- 
paper man to visit thesanctum of the adver- 
tising manager, where the mere mechanical 
accessories of the printer’s art are chained 
into such striking and effective situations 
as will best attract the eye of the fickle 
public. Here the reporter was introduced 
to Mr A. J. Horner, who is in charge of 
the advertising department, with the re- 
quest that every facility be afforded him in 
securing the information desired. 

Mr Horner, Jr, said it was the policy of 
the general passenger agent to make the 
words ‘‘Nickel Plate” a distinguishing fea- 
ture of all advertising issued. “You will 
find it emblazoned on every class of paper 
sent out. The phrase was first used in our 
advertising about 1881. The prototype of 








serted in the local columns, announcing 
special trains, reduced rate excursions and 
such other brief announcements as seem 
most fitting and opportune. 

“Although the largest percentage of our 
publicity is obtained through the newspa- 
pers,’ continued Mr Horner, ‘‘we do not de- 
pend on them entirely. For the infor- 
mation of the traveling public we aim to 
keep in all places where such documents 
are usually found. folders giving our train 
itinerary in full. These are published 
at regular intervals and include leafiets an- 
nouncing the local accommodation train 
schedules, as well as through folders set- 
ting forth the attractiveness of our solid 
through train service between Chicago and 
New York city. 

“A special edition of the through folder 
is prepared for distribution throughout 
New England, that has for its particular 
feature the announcement of our through 
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vestibuled buffet sleeping 
tween Boston and Chicago. 
“The Nickel Plate has many people to 
reach in addition to the general traveling 
public. There are the ticket agents and 
passenger officials of other lines, to whom 


Pht, 


First Conception of a Trade-Mark, Used in 1881. 


we send illustrated folders, carefully pre- 
pared time tables, artistically illustrated 
descriptive pamphlets, oddly conceived cir- 
culars and showy hangers.”’ 

At this juncture of the conversation Mr 
Horner produced a startling lithographed 
sign, an illustration of which accompanies 
this article. ‘‘Here is one of our latest show 
cards. It calls attention to our improved 
service. The giant hand represents pub- 
lic patronage and it grasps and holds aloft 
three or four monster express engines. Ar- 
ranged in orderly confusion in the back- 
ground is a multitude of travelers politely 
attended by the day coach and sleeping 
ears porters; a corps of white aproned 
waiters serving piping hot meals is also in- 
troduced to portray the excellent service 
available in our dining cars and depot res- 
taurants. Our triple passenger service is 
symbolized by this advertisement and 
thousands of these colored posters are sent 
to various ticket offices of our friendly con- 
nections and exhibited in this way to the 
traveling public.” 

As the advertising man warmed up to 
his subject, the newspaper reporter seated 


Second Style, Used in 1886. 


himself more comfortably in the huge arm- 
chair and watched expectantly for addi- 
tional exhibits of advertising novelties. 
Here the official whose duty it is to ap- 
praise the public of the merits of the pas- 
senger service on the Nickel Plate pointed 
to an object hanging over his desk. 

“In the summer season we _ issue neat 
booklets descriptive of various health and 
pleasure resorts along the Nickel Plate 
which are profusely illustrated with half 
tones made from photographs. These are 
for regular resorters. However, we also 
cater to the demand of the busy man, who 
only occasionally visits these resorts for a 
day or two. As he can snatch only a 
brief time from his business, we offer short 
limit round trip tickets at extremely low 
rates. For those who cannot afford to 
spend more than a few days’ vacation on 
a summer outing we run excursions fre- 
quently. Advertising is like breathing. 
You can’t do enough of it in one day to 
last a month, There are a number of ways 
in which special features are advertised, 
and it is also true that we aim to introduce 
some special features in advertising, our 
holiday souvenir, distributed at Christmas, 
being a sample of some of the ‘gentle re- 
minders’ we like to send out that the Nick- 
el Plate is still on earth. To sum it all 
up,’’ concluded Mr Horner, ‘‘we have in our 








car service be- 
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The Modernized Trade-Mark mvolved About 1890. 


methods of advertising aimed to reach all 
classes of people, high and low, rich and 
poor, and once they have patronized our 
line we feel certain of retaining their good 
will and future patronage ”’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Doll Who Went to War. 


ANNIE WHEELER, 





The children had been to the stationto see 
the militia embark for the south and now 
they clattered in all talking at one. 

“Oh! mamma! I couldn’t get anywhere 
near the cars! It was a perfect jam!’’ be- 
gan Amy. 

“Three bands and all 
battalion,” broke in Paul. 

“And the drum corps—” 

“Children, children, you will deafen me!’’ 
said Mrs Sutton; “don’t you see your Aunt 
Milly? Where are your manners?” 

“How do, Auntie. I saw Uncle George 
among the veterans.” 

“Did you?” said a big voice behind, and 
Amy was forthwith swung about directly 
into her uncle’s lap, for he had dropped 
down upon the doorstep. ‘So you couldn’t 
see the sights? That was too bad!’ 

“TI didn’t even get a peep at Brother Dick, 
for just as the battalion came up a great 
fat woman stepped right in front of me, 
then Paul went off with some of the boys, 
and when I saw him next he was on top 
of a freight car with a lot of other scram- 
bling monkeys.”’ 

“Thanks, sis; your description is. very 
graphic. You see, Uncle George, she want- 
ed to see the women weeping and wringing 
their hands. I’m glad she didn’t, for she’d 
been sniffling herself. I trust our boys may 
come back in unbroken numbers.” 

“Amen,” said Uncle George, softly. 

“Uncle Deord, tan’t you tell us dust one 
tory,’”’ coaxed little Betty, who had snug- 
gled into his unoccupied arm. 

“There'll be just time enough before din- 
ner,”’ added Amy. 

“Oh, do, do!’ cried the others, now in- 
creased by Dick in his ‘‘popgun” uniform, 
as his soldier uncle called it. 

“Well, there’s one little incident I’ve 
never told you; it relates to the day our 
regiment went to the front. It isn’t a story 
at all, yet to me it is very interesting. You 
used to wonder that I had no brothers and 
sisters like your Aunt Milly has, but when 
I was as old as Dick I was entirely alone in 
the world, having no nearer relatives than 
second cousins. When the war broke out 
I had just come to the city: had money 


the high school 


LUNCH FOR THREE 





[From a photograph by F. S. and M. E. Allen. 


been more plentiful I’d have gone back and 
enlisted with my old schoolmates, but it 
was 200 miles away. 

“T was about 19, tall, green and exceed- 
ingly bashful. I well remember how I felt 
that day as friends and relatives crowded 
about the boys and I hadn’t a soul interest- 
ed to see me off. I thought of my mother, 
who had been dead several years, and a big 
lump kept coming into ‘my throat, but in 
a few moments I saw a little child looking 
at me, her eyes big and round with sym- 
pathy; for she noticed that I stood apart 
from the others. 

“In answer to my smile she came nearer 
and shyly slipped her little hand in mine, 
and soon we were the best of friends. I 
asked her if she wouldn’t like to sit upon 
my shoulder, where she could see over the 
heads of the grown folks; and she gleefully 
assented. I swung her up and she prattled 
on for 10 minutes, telling me her uncle was 
a soldier, that she and sgé#ster had come 
down with mamma to bid him goodby. She 
had made him a little bag, sewed it her- 
self, with pins and lots of things in, and 
wished she had another to give to me, but 
‘wouldn’t her Rebecca do just as well?’ I 
told her that camp life was rather too 
rough for dolls, but she insisted, saying 
Rebecca was a twin; she would not, miss 
her so very much, and so she tucked the 
little china doll into my pocket, and when 
the train steamed out of the station she 
threw kisses in answer to my waving hat. 

“T carried the little doll wherever I went 
as a mascot. Poor Rebecca, she had sev- 
eral harrowing experiences. Once the boys 
got her away from me and played ball with 
her until she was soiled and tumbled in a 
manner that would have brought conster- 
nation to her doll mother’s’ tender little 
heart. She was lost in a ditch for three 
days, and I firmly believed my good luck 
departed with her, for during that time I 
received a slight wound and was laid by for 
a week. Sergeant Pierce, who by the way, 
was the little girl’s uncle, saw and recog- 
nized her and brought her to me when I 
was in the hospital tent. 

“The next adventure was not so prosper- 
ous for poor Rebecca, and here comes the 
strangest part of the story, for I received 
a severe flesh wound, a wound that would 
have proved fatal had not the doll’s china 
head interfered. The ball glanced off to 
the left, otherwise I should have been shot 
through the breast. Rebecca’s head was in 
a dozen pieces of course, but I managed to 
save and glue them together so that my 
mascot accompanied me the remaining year 


of the war and was brought home to be re- 
dressed by the little mother.’ 

“And the little girl?’”’ asked Amy. 

“TI was coming to that. Her uncle, who 
had been promoted to lieutenant, became 
my closest friend, poor fellow! A braver 
soldier never followed the old flag. He was 
killed a month before the _ surrender. I 
wrote his last messages for him and sent 
them to his friends.” 

“And so the little girl made some new 
clothes for Rebecca after you got back?” 

“Not for several years after. You see 
she had stopped playing with dolls, was al- 
— sixteen and as tall as her sister, 

ut—” 

“You forgot to tell us her name. Was she 
a pretty little girl?’’ 

“TI always thought so, but your Aunt 
Millie always contradicts me when I get to 
that part of the story.” 

“She was a very ordinary looking child,” 
said their aunt, looking up from the stock- 
ing she was knitting for Dick, with a queer 
little smile. 

“Then you knew her?” said Paul. 

Here Mrs Sutton began to laugh and the 
children exclaimed in chorus— 

“Oh, Aunt Millie, was it you?’’ 

“I’m afraid it was; I was proud of Re- 
becca’s war record and proud of the young 
Officer’s, who soon began to come to the 
house, and we were married on my 18th 
birthday.” 

“You see, children,” broke in their uncle, 
*T teased her so much about throwing those 
kisses that she married me to get rid of 
me.”’ 

“Tt’s de berry best tory yet,’’ commented 
Betty. 

Farmer: Won’t you miss the noise and 
bustle now you are living in the country? 

Child: Oh, no! Ma has brought the twins 
with us! 





Brownleigh (visiting friends in the coun- 
try): I don’t often get such a good supper. 
Johnnie (son of host): Neither do we. 





Lady: Now that you have had a good 
dinner are you equal to the task of sawing 
some wood? 

Tramp: Madam, equal is not the word; 
I’m superior to it. 

nnn 

“Jane, I don’t believe there is any tea in 
this pot.”’ 

“Yes’m, there is.”’ 

“Then it must be too weak to come out.” 











The Young Folks’ Table. 


Two Good Brothers.—I think the Tablers’ 
letters are getting more and more interest- 
ing every week since the older ones of my 
age (15) began to write. I have two big 
brothers, who are not ashamed to tak® me 
to church or parties or anywhere I wish to 
go. I think a boy who does not want to take 
his sister with him ought to be ashamed to 
take any other person’s sister. I have only 
ene sister and she works out, so do my 
brothers, but this fall we will move and 
then they will not work out. Do any of the 
Tablers like to ride horseback? I do, and 
have a horse that I can ride, and think it 
1s lots of fun.—[Farmer’s Daughter. 


The Klondike Glee Club.—I think the 


boys and girls must have lots of fun writ- 
ing to someone they never saw, so I guess 
Ill write. I am a farmer’s girl 15 years 
old. My father takes your paper and I love 
to read the young folks’ letters. I passed 
out of the eighth grade last April. I can 
milk and do a great many chores outdoors, 
besides some of the housework. I have not 
got a wheel, but would like one. I have a 
pet calf named Peter. I belong to a literary 
society called the Klondike glee club.— 
[Topsy from Penny. 








All to Pieces.—I am glad to see the boys 
and girls are getting waked up and I agree 
with The Other Girl that we are beating 
the older Tablers all to pieces. I am afraid 
Bertie will make the other boys jealous 
having so many pets. Boys, don’t be teased 
when the girls say you are bashful. I 
think there are as many bashful girls as 
boys and I am sure there ought to be 
if there are not. I wonder how many of 
the Tabler girls have flower beds. I have 
sweet peas, morning glories, pansies and 
nasturtiums. I do all kinds of housework, 
including cooking. I play the organ, violin 
and sing. I paint in oils and am very fond 
of reading. I have read 21 books since last 
September and have done the housework 
for a family of three, besides doing fancy 
work and the most of my own sewing. I 
want to be as hospitable as the rest of the 
young people and so include a most cordial 
invitation to our Editor to come and see 
me when in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts.—[Green Mountain Lass. 





Organist.—_I am a retired. farmer’s son. 
I am 13 years old, 5 ft 9 in in hight. I have 
light hair, gray eyes and wear glasses. I 
have read a great many books. Among the 
most interesting are The Arabian Nights, 
Tales, Sir Noel’s Heir and Beechwood. I 
have a piano and have been taking lessons 
about six years. I studied German last 
year and can talk and read some. We have 
an organ at our school and I am organist. 
I am very fond of flowers. Am collecting 
specimens for an herbarium. I like to go 
horseback riding very much. I have a 
black horse which I am very fond of rid- 
ing.—[Herbert L. Easley. 





Our Well Fed Soldier.—We are still in 


Tampa and getting along very finely in 
spite of all newspaper reports to the con- 
trary. I have read some of the reports 
which say that we are badly treated and ill 
fed. Let me assure you that we are treat- 
ed as gentlemen as long as we behave as 
such. Of course discipline here is a great 
deal more strict than it is at a state en- 
campment, where we are supposed to stay 
only a week or so, for we are here for busi- 
ness. Our officers are all gentlemen and 
they are in their positions by our vote. 
They do all in their power to make us com- 
fortable, and they succeed admirably. Our 
food is good and wholesome, and we get all 
we can eat. I can say this for the volun- 
teers, the thought of Spaniards is not terri- 
ble enough to cause them to lose their ap- 
petites. Let me describe a Sunday dinner 
we had: Rice pudding with raisin sauce,well 
cooked fresh meat, mashed potatoes with 
nice bread and tea. This menu is as appe- 
tizing as any that many of the boys were 
accustomed to in their homes. Of course 
this was a Sunday dinner and for that rea- 
son it was a little better than ordinary. Our 


menu for every day is fresh beef, fresh 
bread and either tea or coffee. We have 
Potatoes and cabbages very often, and a 


Zzood cook can form quite a variety from 
the things which he has here in camp. Our 
company cook bakes fresh bread every day 
and it is fine. It fairly rivals the bread that 
mother baked for this poor boy when he 
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was at home. I have been detailed for a 
week as second cook and in my next letter 
I will tell you about how a company kitch- 
en is managed in camp. If we see some 
service I will tell the Tablers how it is 
managed in the field.—[George C. Borck, 
Co F, 32d Michigan Volunteers. 





No Particular Friend.—Now come, boys, 
and show yourselvés! The girls are com- 
ing to the table now and if they get there 
and find no boys I fear they will turn back. 
There are some girls who think some boys 
are as nice as what they are and they have 
common sense, haven’t they? I am the 
same age as Miss Idal’s friend Bertie, but 
I guess the only difference is I have no 
particular friend as he has. I wish I had 
one though. I will send my photo if any 
of you would like to see it. Y F E, can it 
be returned without being soiled? I would 
like to correspond with any of the Tablers; 
am a member of Circle 15.—[Checkers. 


U3" The photo will be returned in good 
condition. 





Splendid.—I am the first on Letter Circle 
No 18 and the letters have been round once. 
I received them to-day. We have chosen 
Violet circle as our name, and I think our 
motto will be “E pluribus unum.” How is 
it that we never hear from Ruth Lewis? 
Which did you choose? We have a lovely 


place, Mr Editor, and you would be very 
welcome if you came to see us. Bring 
Madeline, too. We have a boat and two 


tents, live near a pretty lake and go camp- 
ing every summer. Though, boys, you say 
you are not bashful, we don’t see many of 
your photographs. I am a Ligh school girl 
and think the high school letter circle 
would be splendid. I wish A Canalian had 
given his or her real name. Do I know 
you ?—Ethel Fletcher (Canadian Violet). 





From a Convent.—I have never seen a 


paper I liked so well as this one, none that 
interested me so much. The letters are so 
interesting and fascinating. I have been 
in North Carolina for six years and I find 
it quite a treat to get back to the west. I 
have been there for my health, but am fine 
and hardy now. I never knew what a sis- 
ter was till I got home to my little Wis- 
consin Mayapple. I never even thought 
of a sister’s love, but now I know how to 
appreciate it; she is so kind and good to 
me and I think it will last always. I am 
just 16. You are rich when you have good 
health. I graduated at a convent in North 
Carolina June 22.—[Wisconsin Bluebell. 





Graduating Exercises.—High School Girl 
No 1 said she would like us to tell about 
our graduating exercises. I will, for noth- 
ing gives me more pleasure. I was gradu- 
ated from our high school this May, which 
school I had attended since I was five and 
now I am 17. There were 18 in our class 
and during commencement week we went 
tc a picnic, also a reception. We had a 
very pleasant time on both occasions, but 
there was one characteristic which was so 
noticeable—a regret to separate from our 
teachers and from each other. We had 
two evenings for our orations to be deliv- 
ered. Each one’s presents were numerous, 
but none seemed to value any of them so 
much as the diploma. Now we have all 
parted, some to-go to college, some to teach, 
some to travel, some to remain at home; 
each considers he has a stage where every 
one must play a part. I wish all juniors 
immense success next spring. Wisconsin 
Joe, I too am proud to own I am of Ger- 
man descent. Although I associate more 
with Americans I cannot but think the 
Germans in general are a true and jovial 
class of people. I think Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua gives girls some pretty good 
“nointers.””—[Ex-High School Girl No 1. 





Disappointed.—Well, Miss Idal, you are 
a great reader like myself. I guess I have 
read about 500 books. I think that must 
brave been a picture of the Y F E and Mad- 
eline in the May 21 issue. The Y F E looks 
just like a friend of mine. I have been 
waiting to see the boys’ pictures appear 
and have been disappointed not to see them. 
The boys all talk a great deal in the “I- 
will-if-you-will’” manner, but they have not 
yet set the ball a-rolling. The girls will 
beat them yet, I fear. My ideal boy is one 
about 5 ft 9 in tall, slender, with brown 
eyes and curly black hair. H S. Girl No 1, 
my brother Fred, who is 18 years old, wishes 
very much to make your acquaintance. He 
says, “I say, sis, she must be a jolly girl!” 
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I love my brothers very dearly, though 
they tease me a great deal. I notice that 
they don’t tease other’ boys’ sisters! 


How is that, boys? Do any of the Tablers 
dance? I enjoy it greatly and dance when- 
ever I can get a chance. Willie Summers, 
I have never been so unfortunate as to 
meet with a single girl such as you de- 
scribe. Really, I think you must have 
spent your life in some other country than 
America. I don’t think we have.such speci- 
mens here.—[{High School Girl No 3. 





This is English Girl, wnose home is im 
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Coil Spring Pad. 


The best and most com. 
fortable Truss made. In fact, 
Best Battery on Earth,$5. the only Truss which re- 

Will not get out of order. quires no skill in —— 
Can be carried in trunk or it could not hurt_a 
satchel, as thereis noliquid days-old baby. Will hold 
to spill. In handsome pol- the worst case. No sp sng 
ished hard wood box. around the body. Price P52. 
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Nothing in the world is so,good for Varicose & 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. hey will always ¢ 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the — at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 
506 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 
Reference, National City Bank of Brooklyn. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can’ give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel Z yen wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker, 
You. will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
























do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 3 






52 Lafayette Pines, New York. 
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ROME, SWEET HOME. 


A Soldier’s Heart. 





Where is the heart of a soldier, 
His thought, his hope and his dream, 
When the rifles ring and the bullets sing 
And the flashing sabers gleam? 
Oh! not on the field of battle, 
But far and far away, 
His heart is living the old, old hopes, 
While his sword is red in the fray. 


And there is the heart of a soldier— 
A little home on the hill, 
A white-faced woman, a little child, 
That stand by the window-sill; 
A little song and a little prayer, 
And a wonder in the face,- 
And a “God save papa and bring him back 
In the goodness of thy grace!” 


Yea, there is the heart of a soldier, 
Where wife and baby are. 

Though his eyes and his will may follow 
The light of the battle star; 

Though his hand may swing the saber, 
And his bayonet charge the foe, 

The soldier’s heart is away, away, 
In the home where they miss him so! 





The Women at Home. 
ANNIE BA LCOMB. 





It is an undisputed fact that work drowns 
sorrow. My grandmother has often told 
me of the crisis that helped form her char- 
acter. She was married at 17, a mere girl, 
and when her oldest child was 10 or there- 
abouts, she was left a widow, not from war, 
but even more sudden, word being sent that 
her husband while riding in a neighboring 
township had dropped from off his horse, 
dead. As she expressed it, she ‘“‘went all to 
pieces,”” and had to be put to bed by the 
neighbors; after she had lain there a day 
and night, an uncle of her husband, an old 
gentleman possessed of keen, sound sense, 
went to her and calling her by name spoke 
of the responsibilities that had fallen upon 
her. She had three little ones to rear and 


educate. She had a farm of 300 acres to 
keep up, and as there was no money be- 
sides, it would require close management 


and hard work. This wise old gentleman 
closed his appeal with, “Can you allow 
yourself to be submerged by this great 
grief when your little children need you?” 

It was like an electric shock. She arose 


from her bed, resumed charge of the place 
and from that moment became a self- 
reliant woman, thereafter managing her 


affairs with a skill excelled by few men. 
Indeed, by keeping the Hands and brain 
busy we forget the blow that for a time at 
least would be crushing in its severity. 

During these days of suspense when our 
boys in blue have gone out from so many 
of our homes we must remember this great 
remedy for heartache. Ah! there is too 
much to be done to sit idly down in our 
selfish sorrows. Would we have a long ar- 
ray of unpaid bills to greet our returned 
soldier, especially if he should come back 
maimed and unfit for real battle itn life? 
Then we should watch the family finances 
as we have never done before. The family 
can put no dependence in the meager pay 
of a non-commissioned man; his personal 
needs are many, especially when camping 
in a hot climate, subject to a flagging ap- 
petite, when the unappetizing army rations 
become almost abhorrent and must be sup- 
plemented by an occasional change at his 
own expense. 

Again, the discipline must of necessity 
devolve upon the mother with the head of 
the house gone. Children lacking firm prin- 
ciples of right and wrong may take advan- 
tage of the circumstances and get beyond 
control of the mother’s more gentle hand. 
This will be one of the greatest difficulties 
which she must meet with great firmness, 
enforcing as strict obedience as was given 
the father. 

We sometimes catch the war spirit and 
wish we could give direct aid, but we can- 
not all be nurses, neither benefactresses, 


with the price of a battleship in our hands.’ 


We who have families to care for must 
leave these ambitions to those who possess 
the time and means to carry them out. We 
expect bravery in those who went. Letthere 
be a corresponding bravery in those who 
stay at home, as was shown by the women 
of the civil war. Perhaps they sometimes 


asked themselves (as some of us do to-day 
when we consider the tremendous sacrifice 
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that in all probability will have to be made 
before Cuba is freed) if the cause was 
worthy the effort. That is not the ques- 
tion; if it were it would be well to remem- 
ber what Clara Barton said upon being in- 
terviewed regarding the possibility of ex- 
aggerations of the horrors in Cuba: “‘They 
could not be exaggerated,’ was her reply. 
The war is upon us, and the question is, 
how shall we acquit ourselves bravely in 
the homes? Not by bewailing the existing 
conditions, not by devouring the reports of 
a half dozen war journals each day, nor yet 
by raising expensive flags from one’s win- 
dows; but by being loyal to our hearths, to 
those left in our care. 
———E 


Summer Heat and the Baby. 
OBRMSBY A, COURT. 





One of the greatest difficulties mothers 
experience during the extremely hot weath- 
er is keeping the baby cool, thus insuring 
comfort and good nature for both. Young 
mothers, it is to be expected, are inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of babyhood, and this 
lack of knowledge is a serious drawback 
because it hinders them from doing many 
things that common sense prompts, but 
which ignorance of what is possible to do 
with safety prevents. On the other hand, 
many of the older women are prejudiced, 
that is, they will not accept the reforms 
that progress is creating for the baby’s 
welfare, preferring instead to stick to the 
old-fashioned ways, because perhaps they 
have found them adequate to their needs, 
which to them is reason sufficient. 

One’s first thought for the healthy infant 
should be to give it plenty of air. Pure, 
fresh air as long as it does not come in 
drafts or gusts is a priceless boon to the 
little sufferers. Take the baby out into the 
open; into the garden; into the park under 
the trees, where the shadows play and 
where the pure, sweet breath of old Dame 
Nature may fan its hot little brow and 
cheeks with a result that renders nostrums 
a superfiuity. 

Keep baby out of your arms as much as 
possible. Heat is an irritation now, and 
the torrid atmosphere is quite a sufficient 
burden for the little one to bear. Do you 
forget that some systems are like active 
volcanoes in sunimer, and that the contin- 
ual carrying and holding of the child in 
the arms or against the breast is but add- 
ing to its alrecdy overheated condition? 
And yet you wonder that it is fussy and 
will not be comforted by the usual method. 

Keep the baby by itself as much as pos- 
sible; keep it out of its crib or cradle; do 
not smother it to death with unnecessary 
bedclothes. Have a strong, wooden frame 
constructed, like an ordinary window 
screen, only 1 yer, cover it with good 
quality cotton or linen cloth; now rest it 
across the crib where the air will pass over 
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it and 
The weight of the child 
causes a depression in the cloth sufficient 
to prevent the little creature from rolling 
off. And in flytime one can suspend from 
the ceiling a mosquito netting bag which 


and under it, then place baby on 


watch the effect. 


may be caught in some way or fastened 
with a gathering tape beneath the screen, 
thus inclosing securely the little occupant. 
Keep the windows open during the cool of 
the morning and evening, and shut and 
shaded from the sun during the heat of the 
day. 

Do not overdress baby. It is quite un- 
necessary to swathe a child In woolens and 
cottons unless its health absolutely de- 
mands it. Think how you would feel un- 
der like circumstances; therefore use a lit- 
tle judgment. Keep baby’s temperature as 
near normal as possible. Socks should be 
carefully avoided. Occasionally bare or 
free the lower limbs from clothing; it adds 
much to the child’s comfort by reducing 
its temperature. 

While baby is in its carriage, keep the 
hood well thrown back unless in the sun- 
light. The pavements and ground after ex- 
posure to old Scl’s rays radiate heat like a 
furnace, and a sunshade or carriage hood 
will retain these heat waves, thus causing 
a noticeable increase of temperature to the 
person beneath them. And the poke bonnet 
for this same reason should be eschewed 
for the brimmed hat of some light, white 
material. 

Keep baby in white as much as possible, 
and do not be afraid of every little zephyr 
that may happen to caress its cheeks. Do 
not worry if the child is fussy and cries. 
Do not pick it up and bury its hot little 
face in your perspiring neck. Use a bit of 
common sense, let it cry a little, then if 
—= feel that you must hold it, use your 
ap. 

Two of the greatest faults of the young 
mother are: Overzealousness in guarding 
her offspring from probable and oftentimes 
improbable dangers; and paying too much 
attention to the uninvited and generally 
useless opinions of the wiseacres. Infants 
are like adults in many respects and what 
may be meat for one is poison for another 
Study your own child and observe well the 
results of your experiments that you may 
not repeat your errors. And with equal 
care remember your successes that you 
may learn to depend upon your own judg- 
ment, for the intelligent, experienced moth- 
er is superior, always, to the busy, un- 
sympathetic physician, despite his college 
degree. 

camellias 

Sweet Bread.—Two cups soft bread 
sponge, 2 eggs, 1% cups sugar, % cup but- 
ter, 1 teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
allspice, % nutmeg grated, 1 cup fFaisins. 


Flour to mix same as other bread. Mold 
into a loaf, let rise and bake.—[Mrs M. E. 
Woodard. 
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grease, and a good rinsing will 
leave the dishes delightfully clean. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 
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| for dishes that can be thrown away after every 

’ meal, to avoid the tiresome task of dish-wash- 
F ing, cannot be granted. Would she have the 
next best thing? Let her wash the dishes— 
so easily it’s almost a pleasure—with 


Washing Powder. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 








AND PREMIUMS---FACTORY TO FAMILY. 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful 
free ——— Free sample Soap if mention this 


magazine. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., ~*"*“hitiato, n. ¥. 








Infant’s Crocheted Socks. 


SARAH RODNBY. 





Materials required two colors of Saxony 
wool, one yard of baby ribbon, matching 
one shade of the wool, and an ordinary 
sized bone or rubber crochet hook. The 
socks here described were made of baby 
blue and very light pink. 

Make a chain of forty stitches of the pink 
wool, join in a ring. Work four rounds in 
star or crazy stitch. This is made by picking 
five loops up on the hook, and drawing the 
thread through all of the loops at once; 
then make one loop, or stitch, in the last 
loop remaining on the hook. This forms a 
star. In making the setond, you have one 
loop on your needle. Pick tp one loop 
through the hole formed by kEnitting off 
the stitches of the previous star, the third 
stitch forms the last loop of first star. 
Take the last two stitches from the loops in 
the chain, draw the thread through the 
same as before, and repeat. There will be 
eighteen stars in the round. 

5th row—Pick up all of the loops in the 
last row, drawing your thread through each 
loop picked up and through the stitch on 
your needle at the same time. This forms 
a plain close crochet smaller than single 
crochet. 

6th row—Single crochet, taking the loop 
from the back of the stitch. Seventh row 
same as fifth. Now join in your blue Sax- 
ony. Make three rows same as the fifth, 
sixth and seventh. Make the I1lth, 12th and 
13th the same of the pink. Fourteenth of 
single crochet in the blue. Finish the top 
of the sock with a row of shells made of 
double crochet in the blue. Make two chain, 
then two double crochet in same place, skip 
two stitches and fasten down, make two 
chain and two double crochet, skip two 


more stitches and fasten again. Repeat 
until the row of shells is finished. This 
forms the leg of the sock. 

Commence at the ankle, fasten in the 


pink yarn and crochet once around in sin- 
gle crochet, skipping one stitch, and mak- 
ing one loop between each stitch. This 
forms space for threading the ribbon 
through. 

For the tongue on the top part of foot, 
fasten the pink yarn in the 13th stitch from 
the back of the ankle; pick up fourteen 
stitches on the needle, crocheting tricotee. 
Work the stitches backward and forward 
for ten rows, twice across forming one row. 

The lith row narrow by drawing your 
thread through the first 3 vertical stitches 
on right hand side of the tongue, and again 
through the last three stitches before the 
last loop. Repeat these narrowings the 
same on the next row. There are now five 
stitches. Fasten your thread. The top 
part of the foot is finished. 

Commence at the back of the ankle, and 
work around the bottom of the leg and top 
part of the foot with single crochet, taking 
up the loops from the front half of the 
stitches. Work around four times with the 
pink, then four more times with the blue. 
Turn the work inside out, place the two 
sides of the foot carefully together, put the 
hook through nine stitches at the heel, 
draw the thread through all nine stitches 
at one time. Crochet the bottom edges of 
the foot together with single crochet until 
within nine stitches of the toe end. Repeat 
the same as at the heel. Fasten your work 
and turn the sock. It is now finished, after 
threading in the ribbon at the ankle and ty- 
ing in loops over the instep. 

White Saxony combined with colors 
makes a pleasing variation, and the eoral 
yarns make much prettier socks than the 
ordinary Saxony. 

——— 


Cold Facts. 


EVA GAILLARD. 





These hints apply to the freezing of any 
sort .of cream, no matter whether cooked, 
raw, or how prepared. When the cream is 
in the can, place this inside the tub and 


put a three-inch layer of ice around it, and 
then a one-inch 


layer of salt. Alternate 
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these two layers until the packing comes 
above the cream in the can, packing each 
layer down firmly. The finer the ice can 
be crushed the better. If there is no regu- 
lar ice crusher at hand, place the ice in a 
bag of heavy burlap and pound with a 
wooden mallet. Common barrel salt will 
answer, but rock salt is very much better. 

If all raw cream is used, it is very apt to 
be frothy instead of smooth and veivety. To 
secure fine, smooth-grained cream, scald 
half the cream to be frozen, add the sugar 
to this while hot. When it gets cool add 
the remainder of the cream and mix thor- 
oughly before placing in the can. Do not 
freeze too rapidly, as that tends to make a 
coarse product. 

When dishing ice cream, if a regular 
cream screw is not at hand, dip the spoon 
in hot water and it will be much easier 
working, besides giving a smooth, egg- 
shaped form to the served cream. Pure ice 
creams are not hurtful if eaten slowly. 


EE 
To Can Strawberries. 
SALLIE. 





Take ripe, freshly gathered fruit, put a 
sufficient quantity to fill a one or two quart 
can -into a jar and set in a moderate oven 
or in an agate or porcelain-lined Kettle and 
set on a stove of moderate heat. -Two 
quarts are required for a quart can and 
with some varieties even more. Cook gen- 
tly 15 or 20 minutes, shaking the kettie or 
jar occasionally. Nearly all kinds will 
make enough liquor without the addition 
of water. In 15 or 20 minutes, varying with 
the degree of heat, add a teacupful of 
sugar and simmer 15 or 20 minutes longer 
and can. The call is for plenty of berries; 
there must be no stint. But the contents 
of the cans are solid, not rising to the top 
in a mass above the liquor, as is the case 
when water is used. 

The method more commonly employed is 
to sprinkle the fruit liberally with sugar, 
let stand over night, or 12 hours, then boil 
up once. The berries, will shrivel, as sugar 
draws out the juice. They are good and 
keep well if stored where it is always dark, 
but will not compare favorably with the 
rich, rosy colored product of the first 
method. 

Strawberries canned cold are a rich con- 
serve. For each pound use a pound of 
sugar. Dissolve the sugar over the fire in 
as little water as possible to prevent scorch- 
ing, put in the berries and boil up once, or 
until thoroughly heated through; put fruit 
and syrup into deep earthen pie plates and 
let stand in the sun 24 hours covered with 
mosquito netting. Then can and seal. Heat 
the rubber and can cover if both are cold. 
The cover cannot be screwed down as 


tightly. 

Canned Cherries.—If you have any very 
fine cherries can a quart of water boiling 
hot. When quite cold open and very care- 
fully drop in cherries that are not in the 
least loosened from the stem in picking. 
When the can is full (do not fill so full that 
cherries and stems will not be wholly under 
water) screw on the cover as tight as pos- 
sible. Keep in a paper bag in a cool cellar. 
[sS. E. W: 


Very Best Chow-Chow.—Lizzie Harris 
wanted a good recipe for chow-chow, and 
here is one: One and one-half pecks green 
tomatoes, 3 small heads cabbage, 6 large 
onions, 6 ripe peppers, 6 green peppers, 
chop all very fine and cover with salt for 24 
hours. Then drain the juice off thorough- 
ly, cover with 3 qts strong vinegar, add 1% 
tbs sugar and scald all one hour. Then add 
14%4 pecks ripe tomatoes, 3 heads finely 
chopped celery and 1 pint grated horse-rad- 
ish root. Boil all 15 minutes, then add 1 
tablespoon cloves, 2 tablespoons white mus- 
tard seed, 2 tablespoons allspice. 2 table- 
spoons ginger, 1 tablespoon mustard. These 
spices are all to be ground. Cover closely. 
It is fit for use in one month and is the 
very best chow-chow.—[Izella Thompson. 








Sister Bailey’s Ideas about rags are very 
good, but there are many other kinds of 
rags at our house besides old dresses, and 
if we put them all in the stove it keeps a 
bad smell outdoors, and a turn of the wind 
is sure to bring some of it down into the 
kitchen or front porch, where Polly sits 
with her young man. Keep the rag-bag in 
a convenient corner in the woodhouse. 
There are always pieces of stockings, old 
pants, frocks, shirts, old holders, lamp 
cloths, etc, that might better be tucked in 








~—spondent, see Page 781. 
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there than making a smell around the 
neighborhood. The tin peddler is an aw- 
fully handy nuisance, but if we don’t want 
to bother with him we can go out and bury 
a bag of rags at the foot of the Abundance 
plum tree and get more than lic benefit out 
of 30 lbs of rags; or give ’em to the mooly 
cow to chew; she is always looking for 
something to haul off the clothesline. She 
made way with my stockings and four silk 
neckties one day. The tin peddler is in 
his place; don’t shut him out. What would 
we do with old rubber boots and old iron 
and “‘sich’’ if it were not for him. The 
dressmaker makes rags enough for one 
bag.—[Helen G. Gray. 





To Chloroform a cat is a much simpler 
affair than it is represented by a corre- 
To compass the 
death of a household pet, even when most 
imperative, is a sad task and one that calls 
for deftness and dispatch. To forestall it 
by gathering together boiler, blanket, 
clothesline, etc, is entirely unnecessary. We 
had a full-grown Maltese cat against which 
the fiat had gone forth. I took him from 
his cushion, carried him in my arms to an 
outbuilding, put him upon the floor, and 
while he was devouring a choice morsel 
especially provided, I poured an ounce and 
a half of chloroform into a saucer (the 
druggist said an ounce would suffice), satu- 
rated a soft cloth and quickly wrapped it 
about his head; an attendant immediately 
covered him with a small box on which 
was placed two bricks. Then we left Malty 
to his last, long sleep. The sequel demon- 
strated that the bricks were unnecessary. 
An hour later he was found just as we left 
him, not in the least having changed posi- 
tion, no pain, no struggle, only insensibility 
—then death.—[W. E. S. 7 











OPEN LETTERS FROM 


Jennie E. Green and Mrs. Harry 
Hardy. 








JENNIE E. GREEN, Denmark, Iowa, 
writes to Mrs. Pinkham: 

‘“*T had been sick at my monthly 
periods for seven years, and tried 
almost everything I ever heard of, but 
without any benefit. Was troubled 
with backache, headache, pains in the 
shoulders and dizziness. Through my 
mother I was induced to try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
it has done me so much good. I am 
now sound and well.” 


Mrs. Harry Harpy, Riverside, Iowa, 
writes to Mrs. Pinkham the story of 
her struggle with serious ovarian trou- 
ble, and the benefit she received from 
the use of Lydia E. Pinktham’s Vege- 
table Compound. This is her letter: 

‘*How thankful I am that I took 
your medicine. I was troubled for 
two years with inflammation of the 
womb and ovaries, womb was also very 
low. -I wasin constantmisery. I had 
heart trouble, was short of breath and 
could not walk five blocks to save my 
life. Suffered very much with my 
back, had headache all the time, was 
nervous, menstruations were irregular 
and painful, had a bad discharge and 
was troubled with bloating. I was a 
perfect wreck. Had doctored and 
taken local treatments, but still was no 
better. I was advised by one of my 
neighbors to write to you. I have now 
finished the second bottle of Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and am 
better in every way. Iam able to do 
all my own work and can walk neariy 
a mile without fatigue; something I 
had not been able to do for over two 
years. Your medicine has done me 
more good than all the doctors.” 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ee ee Dt.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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The Abode of Peace. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





Unending blue, with tapestries of fleece, 
Strange as a dream, God’s vestibule of 


peace, 

If like the lark man’s soul may pierce thy 
blue 

He need not tremble when this life is 
through. 


cn 
True Wisdom. 
LALIA MITCHELL. 





I did not think him wise; he only knew 

One single book—the Bible—through and 
through, 

While I, new-fledged from college, dreamed 
alone 

Of ethics, science and what man had known 

From research modern and from ancient 
script. 

I was so young and he 
crypt, 

It seemed with me the great advantage lay. 

It seemed, and that was only yesterday. 


so near death’s 


But now my vaunted wisdom seems so 
small, 

The petty jargons and the farce of all, 

While he whose feet the Jordan waves have 
trod 

Knows all the secrets, all the thoughts of 


God. 





The Hero. 


A kiss is braver than a blow, 
Love is manlier than hate; 
The gentle mind is never low, 
The ungentle never great. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Cheer Up.—I have watched with interest 
the cutting and slashing of the Bachelor of 
Cordaville and feel a deep sympathy for 
him, as I know about how he must feel, 
after living so many years without the oth- 
er half to comfort him and refine his feel- 
ings. Of course he cannot feel toward the 
gentle sex as he would if he had braced up 
and baited his hook well and fished in deep 
water after good, large fish. Of course it 
is hard work to pull in some large fish, but 
after you get them you find it pays for all 
the hard work. If some of the girls who 
have been so unjust in their conduct to- 
ward him had lived in his neighborhood 
and made themselves as prominent as they 
have now done, I doubt not if instead of 
“B of C”’ it would now be “H of C.” I think 
the saying has proved true that foxes cry 
for sour grapes when they can’t get them. 
Cheer up, Bachelor, come this way and you 
can get somebody to keep house for you. 
I know of one girl who has been keeping 
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“BATHING FACE,” 
WHICH MAY REMIND THE READER OF THE MORE FAMILIAR ‘‘ BICYCLE FACE’’ 


house for an old bachelor and his mother 
for 20 years and is likely to stay 20 more. 
That is the kind we raise around here on 
Cape Cod.—[Uncle Lemuel. 


The Center of Gravity.—Let the daugh- 


ters ride, more or legs; the less the better, 
perhaps. The girl and bicycle seem to be 
all right. So do some of the suits, what 
there is of them, and enough of them such 
as they are. Of course the right amourt of 
exercise in the open air is very beneficial, 
but what little experience I have had on 
wLeels has convinced me that a great deal 
too much exercise is sometimes taken, espe- 
cially when a misunderstanding occurs and 
the rider fails to keep the wheels beneath 
him. I think we can learn a l_-sson from 
the bicycle in regard to our dress and con- 
duct. What is required is that we turn 
neither too far to the right nor left, but, like 
the wheel rider, keep balanced. Just where 
the center of gravity is in a these things 
is sometimes hard to tell. I expect we shall 
have to answer for ourselves and reap our 
re’ ard according to the judgment which 
we exercise, unless th Old Maid of 20 (who 
seems to be a wise old lady) comes to the 
rescue and gives us a few points. I sup- 
pose it is useless to call on Brother Corda- 
ville: he is probably laid up for repairs.— 
{Still Another Bach. 








Appomattox.—In your issue of June Il, 


under the heading Won in One Minute, a 
certain C. L. G. writes: “Being fought and 
won in just one minute and in itself being 
the very beginning of the surrender of 
Lee’s army at Petersburg.” Mr C. L. G. is 
mistaken. Lee’s army did not surrender at 
Petersburg, but at Appomattox Court 
House.—[Arthur Brown. 





Who Says Amen?—I agree with T. S. 
in most of the things he said, especially 
about not needing a stick to make chil- 
dren mind. But I cannot agree with A. H. 
K. on the divorce question. I think if 
there were no divorces granted there would 
be more happiness, because the parties con- 
cerned would think more of what it in- 
volved than they do now. Just think of 
putting a wife away with a lot of little 
children to support just because he hap- 
pened to be disappointed with her for some 
trifling matter! If they stay by each other 
they will agree nine cases out of ten, and 
live happily. A. H. K. spoke of Moses, 
but he did not tell what Christ Jesus said 
about the matter. I will not take the space 
to tell what he said, but will refer you to 
the passages in the Book of Books, Mat- 
thew 19, 3 to 13. This will give the correct 
idea of the matter. Will anybody say 
amen?—Uncle Lemuel. 





Is there a woman’s exchange in Wiscon- 









sin, and if so, where is it located? Will 
30me one please answer through these col- 
umns?—[Mrs M. E. W. 

Stand in the open air and I think the 
eyes will not be affected. A small-sized 
meat cutter which screws onto the table 
will do the work nicely and in much less 
time.—[A. P. C. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 
3. A SHADE TREE— 


5 7 9 10 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x = = x 
1 6 8 3 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 

x x 
x x 
aS 3-2 4 


From 1 to 2, a2 companion. 
From 1 to 3, a place of honor. 
From 3 to 4, a complete obstruction of 
action. 
From 2 to 4, a Bombay weight. 
From 1 to 5, the chief of a sacred order. 
From 6 to 7, causing fear. 
From 8 to 9 an unpublished narrative. 
From 3 to 10, bent abruptly downward. 
- 5, 7, 9, 10, to consider. 








The bud is more eas- 
ily blighted than the 
full-blown rose. A 
young girl is more sus- 
ceptible to weakness 
and disease that will 
wreck her in a woman- 
y way than she is after 
she has attained to healthy 
womanhood. Thousands of 
have their 
















delicate description be- 
cause of their own ignor- 
ance and the prudery of 
their mothers. 

Whenever the wander- 
| demon of ill-health 

nds a ship adrift upon 
the sea of ignorance, he 
steps on board, takes 
the helm, and steers 
straight for the mael- 
strom of death. The young 
woman who has not been taught the neces- 
sity of taking care of her health in a wom- 
anly way is a ship adrift upon the sea of 
ignorance. Diseases that will wreck her fut- 
ure happiness will soon assume command. 
Young women who suffer from weakness 
and disease peculiar to their sex live under 
a terrible nervous tension, and if they 
escape death are always threatened with 
——y The whole nervous system is 
affected by the constant drag and drain 
upon the delicate and feminine organs. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the 
one perfect and unfailing specific for every 
derangement and disorder of this descrip- 
tion. It fits a woman for wifehood and 
motherhood It is the best of all known 
nerve tonics. It is the discovery of one of 
the most eminent and skillful specialists 
in disease of women. 

“I was troubled three years with female weak- 
ness,"’ writes Miss Ellen Otey, of Bedford City, 
Bedford Co., Va. “I had two physicians, but 
neither did me any good. I was troubled with 
pains in my left side all the time. When it was 
time for my monthly periods I thought I would 
die with pains in my back and stomach. I also 
had chills. I could not get up without fainting. 
Finally I took three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription and two of his ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.’ I do not have any pains at all 
and am in better health now than I ever was 
in my life."’ 

How to preserve health and beauty are 
told in Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser. It is 
free. For a paper-covered copy send 21 
one-cent stamps, fo cover matling only; 
cloth binding, 31 stamps. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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$3.50 In Valuc for Only $1.05. 


$1.7> pays for your subscription One Year from date of expiration, including our up-to-date book; 


Columbia’s War for Cuba, also large beautifully colored Map of Cuba, also our 
Year Book and Almanac for 1898. All postpaid for $1.75. - 


GREATEST BOOK OF THE DAY. 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO READS THIS SHOULD ORDER TO-DAY 


|! 





« Zolumbia’s War for Cuba = 


Containing the Thrilling, Romantic and Entrancing Story of the Early Struggles of the Patriots and of 

all the Important Events that finally Culminated inthe GREAT WAR NOW BEING WAGED. 

It tells all about CUBA, the LOVELY PEARL, OF THE ANTILLES, 

and with any Quantity of Beautiful PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS, fully illus- 

. trates Havana, Matanzas, Morro Castle, and Scenes from DAILY LIFE on 

st this Garden Spotof the World, including full Particulars of the quaint LOVE, 
Mies. COURTSHIP and MATRIMONIAL CUSTOMS still in vogue there. 

This Superbly Illustrated Volume, Embellished by nearly 200 NEW 

and Graphic Pictures, Furnishes what every American should know about 


Columbia’s Soldier and Sailor Boys 























The Chapter on SPAIN AND HER 
COLONIES, with Numerous Excep- 
tionally Interesting views of Spanish 
Cities, and Scenes from the Canary 
Islands, the Philippines and Porto Rico, 





Cuban ‘Saaterne Awaiting 0 oe eh A of their 


Pictures of Seana ‘Gisele and Statesmen, Gigantic Men-of-War, Tor- [ 


pedo Boats, Monitors, etc., Constitutes an unusual Wealth of Superbly 
Pictorialized Information. 


a! Has Just Been Written. 
Columbia’s War for Cuba itviscopvsiguted May 
6, 1898, and is New and 

By H. ALLEN TUPPER, JR. Fresh—Right upto Date 
—and so full of All that is Entrancing—Charming—Captivating and 
Instructive that while it Reads Like a Romance it Furnishes All that 
is Needful to Intelligently Post the Reader on Every Phase of the Most 
Momentous Question of the Day. 








—the Blue and the Gray now Happily United—her MAGNIFICENT WAR- 
SHIPS—her MILITARY AND NAVAL HEROES—her COAST DE- 
FENCES—the enormous Army she can Muster—CHICKAMAUGA, the 
National Military Park, and many other matters of Vital Importance. 





























Getting Ready te Give a Warm Reception. 


c= Special Offer to the Readers of Our Journal. 


The Price of ‘‘ COLUMBIA’S WAR FOR CUBA”’ is Two Dollars. 
sent Postage Prepaid. To every Reader of our Journal, however, who sends $1.75 we will extend their sub- 
scription one year from date of expiration, including ‘‘ COLUMBIA’S WAR FOR CUBA,”’ and will send 
in Addition, FREE OF CHARGE, a Large Beautifully COLORED Folding MAP of FREE CUBA, also 
our Year Book and Almanac for 1898, all postpaid. We do this to Introduce the Book QUICKLY. We 
know we have a Good Thing, and that it is only Necessary to Sell a Copy in a Neighborhood to Induce 


Same price to rich and poor—it is 


Dozens of Additional Sales. In many cases we are sure One Copy will Sell a Hundred Others. 


7? { C p Contains 256 Extra Large Pages in Clear, Large Type, Pro- 
Columbia S War or Ul a fusely Illustrated with nearly 200 Pictures, Printed on Extra 
Finish Paper of Excellent Quality, is Richly Bound in Cloth 

By H. ALLEN TUPPER, JR. with Illuminated Cover, and measures when open 9 I-2 x 13 
Inches. Send your order to-day for the Book, and thus make sure of one of the Large Folding Maps of 








Money may be remitted by Check, Draft, P. 0. Money or Express Order. 
Cuba, printed in Beautiful Colors. Address orders to either of our offices, but te avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, SicscoRarueresuiin 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men’s Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 


show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. 
It's a money-maker to wor 
Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. 


men would do with forks. 
taking an agency. 


one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 
Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
It has no rivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’”’ comes along. 


Potato Digger in the World.” 
all over the world. 


Does the work ten 
with, to hire out, orto sell by 
Every 
Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 


rite at once for 


descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


*'T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 


@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. 


of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98."’ 


Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. 


“The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. 
digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. 


the result. Is 


Special Offer for Introduction w 
Send for rates, descriptive 
and special offer. 





I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sella good many 


Yours truly, 
W. H. H. Stebbins. 

I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 
I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. Fora starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year." 

Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 


“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 
potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs.” Yours truly, 

Prairie City, lowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co. 


“‘Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a lar 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermsville, Lil., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Ede, but 
the above shows the result of his giving it a trial. He sold 
during the season of "97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


here territory has not been placed, 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA. 















YOU CAN’T LOSE THIS. 


die, with 1Sinch nickel 


utton, and there it is! 


$2. 9 out of 10 knives are 
lost ; this can’t be lost. 
Chain 1s never in the way. 
Strong 2-blade jackknife, 
@#e; pruning, 75c; 
ding, 35c; grafting, 25¢; 
60c razor steel shears and 
chain knife. %!. Hollow 
und Razor and Strop, 
1.33. Send for free 80-p. 


iER & GROSH CO., 633 A St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Knife has 2 razor steel blades; 
cut is exact size ; ebony han- 


lated chain to attach to 
Sample by mail, 0c; 5for 


ud- 


List and * How to Usea 
Razor.” 








~\ 
Use 
5 and make menep 
selling this article, 
Used on every shock. 


NEVER WEARS OUT. 


Pull and it’s fast—ties itself. 
Costs less than string. 


HOLDFAST 
CORN BINDER 


“Gave universal satisfaction. Some used them after 
done with corn to tie machine-threshed straw. Want some 
about August. Most who used them want more. After 
being used, a lot of them sold at public sale in Feb. last for 
$1.30 per 100 ties. Shows they are liked or would not have § 
sold as well out of season.” 

J. C. Boorssz, Kulpsville, Pa, 


He bought 5,000 in 1896. 


“I saw your ad. saying that I sold over these three towns 


8,000 binders. Please exchange that for 19,000 and you will 
tell the truth.” N A. Exrsinogr, Turner Centre, Maine, 
1897 testimonial. 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 
GOOD PROFITS. of 


Get your town agency now. ‘ 
It’s avaluable ageney. e G 
Send 4c. in stam ps for sam- “5 
ples. This is just the ; 
cost of mailing 








IORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES. 










GET One, 

THE Two, 
or 

BEST Three 


Ss =k 2 = S—_—“*iHorse 
If you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will 
do ones work of aug in the market. 
page pamphlet 
Free. Address A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 
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{WOVEN WIRE FENCE: 


Best on Earth, Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
youcan make 60 rodsa day for 


, {2 to 20 cts. a Rod. 


Over 50 styles. Catalogue Free. 


WU KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 218. Ridgeville, Ind.¥ 
OP O20 6 0002000 nw een es 
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RURAL 


Book 


. Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


§ Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
) These and many others are more fully 
$ described in our free illustrated cata- 


§ logue 
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The Nut Culturist. 


By: ANDREW S. FULLER. A treatise on the 
propagation, planting and cultivation of nut- 
bearing trees and shrubs adapted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
common names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in- 
come without adding to his expenses or labor. 


12mo. Cloth. 1.50 
Peach Culture. 
By Hon. J. ALEXANDERFULTON. The best 


work on peach growing. It has been thor- 
oughly revised and a large portion of it re- 
written, bringing if down to date. Cloth, 
12mo. . 1.50 


Small Fruit Culturist. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. The book covers 
the whole ground of propagating small fruits, 
their culture, varieties, packing for market, 
etc. It is very finely and thoroughly illustrat- 
ed, and makes an admirable companion to 
“The Grape Culturist.”’ Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Grape Culturist. 


By A.S. FULLER. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Strawberry Culturist. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing all in- 
formation necessary to enable everybody to 
raise their own strawberries. Fully illus- 
trated. Flexible cloth, 12mo. 25 


Cranberry Culture. 


By JosrepH J. WHITE. Contents: Natural 
history, history of cultivation, choice of loca- 
tion, preparing the ground, planting the vines, 
management of meadows, flooding, enemies 
and difficulties overcome, picking, keeping, 
profit and loss. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


The Spraying of Plants. 


By E. G. LoDEMAN. A very timely book 
that can be safely recommended to all horti- 
culturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 1.00 


Principles of Fruit Growing. 

By L. H. BAILEY. A complete treatise on 
fruit growing in general, comprising the in- 
ventory of fruits, the location, tillage and fer- 
tilizing of fruit lands. Planting and care of 
fruit plantations. Diseases of fruit trees, in- 
sects and spraying. Harvesting and mar- 
keting fruits. Packing and storage houses, 
and various appliances for handling fruits. 
508 pages, 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 1.25 

Our 100-page il- 


} FREE CATALOGUE (rrr epee. 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
its, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SOCSHS! Bie . ote SE 
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